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THE CATECHETICAL USE OF THE BIBLE. 
By G. U. WENNER, D.D. 


A catechism is popularly supposed to consist of questions 
and answers. But this form is only an accident of modern 
times. In early Christian usage the catechism was a compend 
of religious instruction for candidates for admission into the 
Church. It is in this sense that I shall use the term. The 
use of the Bible will be considered in its relation to the instruc- 
tion and training of children who are to be prepared for the 
duties of membership in the Church. 

Bible study is conceded to be the basis of all wholesome 
and effective Christian teaching. This may seem like a self- 
evident proposition, but it was many years before I learned the 
importance of this principle. It came to me as a new discovery. 
Although the instruction and training of young people and 
children in religion has been the chief business of my ministry, 
I confess that much of my effort was wasted because I 
ignored the fundamental place of the Bible in my scheme of 
instruction. I taught what I supposed was the catechism, 
consisting of a dogmatic system, derived, of course, from the 
Bible, and fortified by proof-texts. The instruction was given 
with warmth and with care. But the results, as I now view 
them after many years, were not satisfactory. The foundation 
was inadequate. 

The mistake may have arisen in part from the assumption 
that the foundation had already been laid in the biblical in- 
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struction of the home and the Sunday school. Only a super- 
ficial examination of most children will show that this as- 
sumption is not warranted. 

The error is fostered also by the unscientific character of 
many of our Church catechisms—the hundreds of questions 
and answers that must be committed to memory. To the best 
of my information and belief much of the so-called catechisa- 
tion in our churches fails to produce the best results, not merely 
because of defective methods, but because it is based upon a 
false foundation, 

Catechisation has become the symbol of churchliness, and 
hence it is the fashion to speak well of it. Nevertheless, in its 
present use, I venture to characterize it as a fiction, as a 
simulacrum, and one object of this paper is to appeal for a 
more correct conception of its place and character in the life of 
our churches. 

After I had discovered the mistake of my own catechetical 
method, and while I was mourning over lost opportunities, I 
found to my great surprise that whole periods in the history of 
the Church had suffered from the same error. Apostolical 
Christianity was built upon the Bible story, and long before 
there was a Christian canon, the narration of the facts of reve- 
lation brought men into vital relation with Christ and the 
Church. In the second century, beginning with A. D. 180, 
the Alexandrian school of catechists, in a long line of eminent 
teachers, faithfully followed the Apostolical method, Two hun- 
dred years later there appeared the most important contribu- 
tion to the subject in Augustine’s tract “On the way in which 
ignorant people should be catechized,” de catechizandis rudibus. 
But through some strange perversity of history, this principle 
was lost sight of for a thousand years. Although the Middle 
Ages produced eminent pedagogues, Scholastics, and the 
Brethren of the Common Life, and in later years Gerson, who 
wrote the treatise “On bringing the little ones to Christ,’ Chris- 
tian training was secured by other means than Bible study. 
The plastic representations of the Bible story as given in the 
church buildings, and the poetical reproductions of the story 
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of salvation, left the people not altogether ignorant of Scripture. 
But repentance, faith and the Christian life were developed and 
maintained largely by other methods than the use of the Bible. 

The Apostolic and Augustinian principle was restored to the 
Church as one of the results of the Reformation. Luther's 
Small Catechism, which marks an epoch in catechetical litera- 
ture, is, indeed, a dogmatic treatise. But Luther also gave an 
impulse to the popularization of the Bible by his collection of 
Bible stories called the Passional. He also expressed the hope 
that some one would arouse the interest of the people by mak- 
ing pictures for the collected stories of the Bible. The sug- 
gestion was followed by Fischart, who published Bible pictures 
and verses, a valuable work of art. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century Hartmann Beyer, the Reformer of Frankfurt, pub- 
lished the first real Bible story book with pictures, an under- 
taking which the Brunswick theologian, Justus Gesenius imi- 
tated on a larger scale a century later. It had special reference 
to instruction in schools. For high schools, Melanchthon’s 
pupil, Neander, had designed his Historia populi Det 1582, 
which aroused great interest. Felicitous creations, with the 
same end in view, appeared in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century in the Sacred Histories of Sagittarius, Castellio and Fa- 
bricius. Huebner’s Bible Stories appeared in 1714, and attained 
such widespread popularity that he has often been regarded as 
the founder of the Bible story method of teaching. But his 
way of telling the story, in a popular version rather than in 
the languge of Scriptures, came to be recognized as faulty. In 
1830 Zahn’s epoch-making Bible Stories appeared in close con- 
formity of the Bible, and it has been the norm for the numer- 
ous books that have followed on this field. The use of the 
Bible story book is not intended to supplant the use of the 
Bible itself, although for many years it did so, before the Bible 
societies made it possible for every one to have a copy. It is 
intended as a means of helping the child to grasp the Bible 
narrative in its entirety. The principle is that the Bible itself 
is the Divine Revelation which must lie at the basis of Chris- 
tian instruction. 
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And yet this principle has not always been recognized even 
since the Reformation. The very excellence of Luther’s en- 
chiridion made it such a favorite form of instruction that for a 
long time it assumed an inordinate place in catechetical teach- 
ing. In churches where the true pedagogical view has not ob- 
tained, a brief period of dogmatic instruction still takes the 
place of systematic and comprehensive Bible study. 

In non-catechetical circles, that is, where the Churches are 
built up by means other than the instruction and training of 
the baptized children, this principle is in still greater danger of 
being neglected. The hyperpietistic schools object to the en- 
tire system as appealing too largely to the intellectual nature 
and not to the heart, and it is sometimes regarded as a 
mechanical method of making Christians. Too much occasion 
has indeed been given for this criticism. But it is not inherent 
in the system. It must not be forgotten that Spener, the 
father of modern Pietism, found in it the most potent means 
for the revival of the Churches. Nevertheless, where subjective 
experience is emphasized at the expense of the objective faith, 
the boy preacher and the peripatetic evangelist will be more ac- 
ceptable helpers than the Bible catechist. 

Another repudiation of this principle is found in those 
rationalistic systems which substitute natural religion for Reve- 
lation and which direct their questions to the innate ideas of 
morality and religion. But wherever a supernatural revelation is 
conceded, the method of instruction in its fundamental principles 
must be an authoritative presentation of the facts from the sources, 

Recognizing the importance of this principle, the Christian 
teachers of Germany have during the last half century provided 
a literature of pre-eminent value in the field of Bible catechet- 
ics. Philosophy, History and Art have contributed their aid, 
so that their catechetical apparatus is rich and stimulating. In 
this country there are encouraging signs of a growing interest 
in the subject. But the full value of Bible study as a means 
to a definite end, and therefore conducted in a scientific and 
systematic manner, is even now but little appreciated and un- 
derstood in English speaking churches. 
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A practical knowledge of the subject, an ability to teach the 
children of the congregation in accordance with approved peda- 
gogical principles, ought to be one of the requirements of 
Synod at the examination of candidates for the ministry. In 
a synodical experience of thirty-three years I have never known 
of such a requirement. 

The first principle of the catechetical use of the Bible is that 
the foundation of Christian instruction is laid by telling the 
Bible story. From the pedagogical standpoint this is enforced 
by the importance assigned to object lessons in the develop- 
ment of ideas, a fact that was first popularized by Pestalozzi, 
but had already been shown by Amos Comenius, a century 
earlier. Children love to hear stories, and by this means the 
food for their thought can best be supplied. 

But the Christian teacher has a deeper reason for recognizing 
this principle. Christianity entered the world as a fact and not 
as a dogma. It was the facts of the Gospel, and the Acts of 
the Apostles that St. Luke related to his friend Theophilus. 
And it was in the proclamation of the great facts of redemp- 
tion that the Apostles gained the trophies of their missionary 
journeys. 

In the statement of this principle there is contained also the 
first rule of the method which the teacher of the Bible story 
must observe. He must 4//the story. He produces his first 
impression by means of an oral narration. One reason for this 
is that the younger children are not yet able to read. But 
there is also a psychological reason. The first impression 
which the child receives of the Divine Revelation must come 
with the authority of a prophet’s utterance. 

It is not necessary in the earlier classes to devote much at- 
tention to moralization, or making the application. The sacred 
story opens the mind of the child to a wonderful land where 
God is, and the holy angels, and in this realm it is almost an 
impertinence for men to intrude with their explanatory remarks 
and their paranetic exhortations. In the older classes there is 
room for homiletic application, but not so much in the younger 
grades. Here the chief object is to impress the fact, and to 
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make it the permanent possession of the soul-life of the child. 
The story will teach its own truth and will produce its effect n 
the life and character. 

The stories have a primary importance of their own, and are 
not given for the sake of the dogmatic or ethical lessons which 
they contain. Christ did not die on the cross to teach us cour- 
age or loyalty to truth, but his death is itself the great fact 
upon which our redemption depends. He did not rise from 
the dead in order that we might learn lessons of immortality, 
but his resurrection is itself the great act through which he has 
become our living Lord and Redeemer. 

The material for this instruction consists of a selection of 
the stories of the Old and New Testaments, sufficient in num- 
ber to be mastered in the course of a year. Whether the Old 
Testament or the New precedes is a mooted point. But in 
view of the fact that in Christian homes the main facts of the 
New Testament are already known, and because the Old Testa- 
ment is a preparation for the New Testament, many teachers 
favor the Old Testament. 

The teacher tells the story as simply as he can, not monot- 
onously, or as if it were a recitation, but as a real story, and as 
nearly as possible in the language and forms of the Bible. 
Only such explanations are made as are necessary for a clear 
understanding of the facts. The story is then repeated with- 
out any explanations, and the children are given an opportunity 
to reproduce the story. Or this part of the lesson may be re- 
quired at the next hour. But it is important to tell the story 
in such a way that it may be reproduced by the children. 

Luther's suggestion that pictures should be drawn to accom- 
pany the stories, a suggestion that was promptly accepted in 
his own day, has been universally endorsed in our times. Chris- 
tian artists have vied with each other in supplying the Bible 
story with illustrations. 

The next stage of instruction is reached when the child is 
able to read. In three different forms is the instruction given: 
Reading, Explanation and Application, Committing to Mem- 
ory. 
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Reapinc.—In the Roman Catholic system it is not necessary 
for the people to read the Bible. The priest is the mediator 
and source of authority. But in the Protestant system it is 
necessary to lead the believer to the sources of religion, from 
which he may draw with independent judgment the teachings 
that are to control his life. Where there are parochial schools 
it is easy to read the Bible in course. Where these do not ex- 
ist, the class instruction must be supplemented by means of a 
course of home readings. 

EXPLANATION AND APPLICATION. —While in one sense it is true 
that the Scripture is its own interpreter, and the Apostles did 
not find it necessary to send commentaries along with their 
epistles, the question is still in order: «Understandest thou what 
thou readest ?” And the answer is still: “How can I, except 
some man guide me?” It is an art that must be learned, to 
read the Bible understandingly. The object of catechisation is 
not merely to study the Bible, but to show how it should be 
studied, and to accustom the mind to the proper method. 

The study of the Bible is in two directions. First, we must 
understand the Scriptures themselves, in their objectivity, the 
facts, persons, lands, language and ideas. Secondly, we must 
understand them in relation to our own hearts. We must 
teach the children to experience the truth of the Bible story in 
their own lives. For this task—the catechisation of a class in 
such a way as to make the Bible story clear in its meaning, 
without and within—preparation is needed. It is harder than 
preaching. In preaching there is no one to interrupt, and the 
line of thought can be followed to the end. But in catechisa- 
tion, the questions and answers of the children may at any 
moment throw the teacher off the track and hinder him from 
attaining the result at which he is aiming. For this reason it 
is well to have the questions written out so that the teacher 
may maintain his theme and follow his aim in an undeviating 
course. 

A valuable help in catechisation is the text-book, contain- 
ing the seed-texts of the Bible, which must be committed to 
memory during the school curriculum. The Wuerttemberg 
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Text Book has the following divisions: Texts which teach: 
1. What to believe. 2. How to live. 3. How to suffer. 
4. How to die. My pastoral work frequently brings me into 
contact with aged people who learned these texts in Germany 
when they were young, and who are now proving their value 
when all things else are taken away. 

When shall this work be done? In the State Churches of 
Germany religious instruction is part of the curriculum of the 
day school, and the first hour of the day is given to religion. 
But how can this question be solved under conditions existing 
in America? This is a problem to which thoughtful Christians 
are giving deserved attention. 

Some think the only solution is the parochial school, In 
many of our Lutheran churches it is made obligatory upon 
the pastor to maintain a parochial school. If the congregation 
cannot support a teacher, the pastor must conduct the school 
himself. The number of these parochial schools in the German 
churches is very large, especially in the West. But in the East 
it is almost impossible to maintain them. Some other method 
must be found. 

I venture to suggest a method which has been in operation 
in my church for some years, and which has proved to be 
practicable. We have a “Religion Hour’ at four o’clock in the 
afternoon and on Saturday forenoon. The children of the con- 
gregation are divided into six grades: two primary classes, chil- 
dren from five to nine years of age; two intermediate classes, 
children from ten to twelve years of age; and two ciasses of 
catechumens. The highest class meets me twice a week, the 
others only once a week. This is very little, it is true, as 
compared with the five hours of the schools in Germany, 
but still it is something, and it is very much better than 
nothing. 

One feature of these classes, which is much criticised, is that 
the attendance is obligatory. Every child of the congregation 
is expected to attend. They can no more miss my classes than 
they would public school. Indeed, we hold that while secular 
training is important, religious training is imperative. With a 
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systematic plan, covering nine years, even though we have but 
one hour a week, much can be accomplished. 

A pleasant feature of this system is that the public school 
authorities of New York have given their cordial co-operation, 
so that all danger of friction in respect to hours and lessons has 
been removed. 

But where shall the teachers be secured? It would be a 
good investment if a congregation were to employ a trained 
teacher who could impart the instruction in accordance with 
approved methods. Many of the deaconess houses of Ger- 
many have made the training of sisters for such work one of 
their principal aims, and this would seem to be a practicable 
solution of the question in this country.* 

But if trained help cannot be secured, there are intelligent 
volunteers in many churches who can be prepared by the pas- 
tor for good service. And finally, the minister himself must 
do whatever he cannot get others to do for him. The instruc- 
tion of the catechumens can of course not be delegated to any 
one else. 

Besides, there is the Sunday school. This can be made an 
effective supplement to the regular catechetical system, provided 
it is not conducted on independent lines, but follows the course 
and methods of instruction that will lead Zo the Church instead 
of away from the Church. 

I have endeavored to state the principle and the methods of 


* As chairman of the General Synod’s committee to report on the es- 
tablishment of the Deaconess Work in our Church, the writer of this 
paper had especially in view the teaching office of the Deaconess. It 
not only had proved a most beneficent institution in Germany, but it 
seemed so eminently adapted to the special needs of our churches that 
he unceasingly advocated its adoption here. Nothing has grieved him so 
much as the apparent failure of this project. Seventeen years have now 
passed since the Deaconess idea was first introduced into the General 
Synod, and we are still without a teaching Deaconess, scientifically edu- 
cated and capable of training the brightest minds of the churches for a 
work of such pre-eminent usefulness. Nevertheless we still hope that 
those to whom this work may be entrusted by the General Synod may in 
time realize its importance, and aid in the establishment of this helpful 
office in the Church. 
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the catechetical use of the Bible as they are explained in the 
handbooks of approved teachers, and as they are observed 
wherever catechisation is more than a fiction or an empty form, 
The presentation has been brief and imperfect. But while it 
seems to deal largely with methods which may or may not be 
practicable elsewhere, I trust I have made clear my main con- 
tention. There never has been a true and permanent revival in 
the Church that was not accompanied by a new impulse in the 
instruction and training of the young. And I believe we shall 
have better Christians and better congregations if we succeed 
in bringing up a generation of young people who are well 
grounded in the Scriptures. 

Coro.iary 1.—Catechisation as a preparation for confirma- 
tion is inadequate and incomplete, unless it includes a system- 
atic course of instruction in the Bible. This would require more 
time than the fraction of one year. 

CoroOLLarRY 2.—The churches of the General Synod could 
make good use of a Bible story book, such as has been in use 
in the Lutheran Church for centuries. As a busines proposition 
this subject is commended to the Publication Society. 





Deportment in God’s House. 


ARTICLE II. 


PROPER AND IMPROPER DEPORTMENT IN GOD’S HOUSE. 
By Rev. E. H. DORNBLASER, A.M. 


It is the custom in the Lutheran Church and in other de- 
nominations of Christians, to consecrate or dedicate houses of 
worship with their furniture. This custom is sanctioned by the 
Word of God and the example of pious men in all ages. By 
the act of dedication such buildings and their furniture are set 
apart from an ordinary to an extraordinary, a sacred, use. Such 
a building is, from the time of its dedication, God’s House— 
God’s peculiar dwelling place. 

It is true that God is everywhere. The whole world is his 
workmanship, and there is no place where men may not render 
reverence to his supreme majesty. But from the very begin- 
ning of time some place was appropriated to the solemn duties 
of religious worship, which place was more sacred than others. 
Adam, even, during his continuance in Paradise had some 
place at which to present himself before the Lord; and after 
his expulsion thence, his sons in like manner had a place 
whither to bring their oblations and sacrifices. “This is prob- 
ably the reason,” says Dr. Horne, “why Cain did not imme- 
diately fall upon his brother, Abel, when his own offering was 
refused, because, perhaps, the solemnity and religion of the 
place, and the sensible appearance of the Divine Majesty there, 
struck him with reverential awe that might cause him to defer 
his villainous design till he came into the field—where he slew 
him.” 

The Patriarchs, both before and after the flood, used altars, 
mountains and groves for the same purpose. The Tabernacle 
and afterward the Temple, were each called the Sanctuary ; 
and subsequently the synagogues were the places set apart for 
the worship of Jehovah. The Christian Church edifices have 
in these modern times, by the will of God, come to take their 
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place. In the Tabernacle and Temple God specially manifested 
himself. There he promised to meet his people. And he 
fulfilled his promise, and there he did mercifully treat with 
his people. So is now the church edifice peculiarly his 
house; and after it has been consecrated it is no longer to be 
used as other buildings are, but in a special way, becoming the 
august character of him to whose service and worship it is set 
apart. 

The proper use of a church edifice may be gleaned from the 
formulas recommended by our church authorities for use in the 
act of dedication. 

We find in the Liturgy adopted in 1855 this statement made 
in the address to the people, just preceding the act of dedica- 
tion: “No one can fail to perceive how suitable and desirable it 
is that such edifices should be specially consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the Most High; that is, solemnly declared to be set 
aside from every secular use, and designed so/e/y for the sacred 
purpose of religion. For in this manner safeguards are pro- 
vided, that in the places of our common worship of God, no 
thoughts or feelings inconsistent with these sacred purposes 
shall be awakened. For such purposes we are now assembled.” 

And in the consecration service this language is used: “We, 
ministers of the Gospel, here assembled, consecrate this house, 
and declare that henceforth, under the name of Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church it shall be devoted exclusively to the 
sacred purposes of religion. ‘Ne appoint and consecrate it, 
with its pulpit, its altar and its pews, to the promotion of the 
glory of Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, to the end that 
in it may be heard the voice of praise and thanksgiving, of 
prayer and intercession unto the Creator, Preserver, and Ruler 
of the world. We appoint and consecrate it to the preserva- 
tion and extension of the Gospel of His only begotten Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Instructor and Redeemer of men, 
that in it the Word of His Cross may be preached, His Holy 
Sacraments administered and His kingdom built up; we ap- 
point and consecrate it to the gracious work of the Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, of life, and of peace, that in it 
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through His influence the hearts of men may be enlightened, 
sanctified, and sealed unto salvation, and that Christian harmony, 
love and happiness may be promoted; we consecate this house 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

In the Liturgy adopted by the General Synod and published 
in 1880, we find this paragraph in the dedicatory prayer : 

“Vouchsafe, O Lord, to be present with us, who are here 
gathered together with all humility and readiness of heart to 
consecrate this place to the honor of thy great name; Sefarat- 
ing it henceforth from all unhallowed, ordinary, and common 
uses; and dedicating it to Thy service, for reading Thy Holy 
Word, for celebrating Thy Holy Sacraments, for offering Thy 
Glorious Majesty the sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving, for 
blessing Thy people in Thy name, and for the performance ot 
all other holy offices.” 

And in the act of dedication according to this formula and in 
consonance with the petition of the prayer just quoted, the off- 
ciating minister pronounces the edifice “To be set apart hence- 
forth for offices sacred and divine.”’ 

The Christian church edifice is therefore properly used only 
as a place of religious worship of the Triune God. A service of 
praise and prayer and religious instruction is legitimate in God's 
house. Any thing that develops piety, true devotion to God, 
and builds up the soul in God, is allowable in the sanctuary. 
Anything that hinders communion with God, that interferes 
with the development of true spirituality of mind and practical 
piety in life, should not be allowed in God’s house. 

1. What, then, should be the deportment of men in the 
house of God at a time when a religious service is held there ? 

As God’s house is emphatically a “house of prayer,” the 
spirit of prayer should be the controlling feature in one’s de- 
portment there. “Prayer, in its widest sense, including every 
act of devotion in which a Christian congregation may unite, 
should be the chief business” of every attendant of divine 
worship in God’s house. And as we are exhorted to “let our 
requests be made known with thanksgivings unto God,” the 
voice of joy and praise will also largely enter into the spirit 
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of those who attend acceptably the public service in God's 
house. 

We are also to go there fo Aear—hear God’s Word, hear the 
word of prayer and praise—but we can hear to best advantage 
to our souls when we heartily join in the act of common prayer 
ourselves. Such deportment as that which is controlled by the 
spirit of prayer in this wide sense is approved by the Lord. 

It is said that “whatever deportment in look, gesture or 
manner is suited to the act of prayer, the same is becoming 
demeanor in the house of prayer; and whatever is foreign to 
the business of the place is also inappropriate to the place it- 
self.”* 

God fills the place with his sacred presence. In a peculiar 
sense is he present in his house. This fact the worshipper must 
remember. The keeping in mind of this fact will, with most 
devout people, suggest their conduct there. A solemnity should 
possess us as soon as we cross its threshold. The moments 
passed as we sit in the pew before the first chord peals from 
the organ, or the minister breaks the silence in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, may be very precious moments. 

Idle gossip is here out of place. Curious gazing about is 
inappropriate; carrying worldly business and cares with us here, 
is an injury. But silent meditation and prayer, wooing the 
Holy Spirit’s presence, reading some devotional hymn, or 
psalm, or prayer, is a very auspicious beginning of a religious 
service in God’s house; a rich blessing is thus obtained even 
before an audible word is spoken. Then, when the public ser- 
vice is being conducted there ought to be from beginning to 
end a devout attention and a hearty uniting of all the people 
in all the parts of the service. No conversation between one 
and another should be held while a hymn is sung, prayer is of- 
fered, or the word is read. Ministers, if more than one partici- 
pate, should have all things previously arranged and in another 
room, if possible, so as to prevent the necessity of any conver- 
sation by them during the progress of the service. Some 


* Horn, Com. on Mark, p. 411. 
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people think it discourteous to speak to one another while the 
preacher addresses them, but do not consider the greater sin of 
doing so when he reads the Word of God to them, or addresses 
the throne of grace in their behalf. 

Doubtless many of us, both pastors and people, have been 
greatly annoyed at times by certain young people who seemed 
to think it was their duty to entertain one another during the 
service, while they, as lovers, sat side by side in the congrega- 
tion; and we can testify that it requires painstaking care to 
break up a habit so annoying to speaker and hearer and so dis- 
pleasing to God. 

When a hymn is sung everybody should be supplied with a 
book, and should sing. When prayer is being offered, every- 
body physically able to do so, should stand, with head bowed, 
eyes closed, the world shut out, the heart shut in with God, 
and should render a silent assent to every petition made, and 
expression of thanksgiving spoken. Such deportment in God’s 
house during service we believe to be pleasing to him. 

2. The deportment of men in God’s house when no service 
is in progress is of almost equal importance. It is still God’s 
house, and he is in his sacred dwelling place. Out of respect 
to him we must not improperly use the place of his abode, nor 
deport ourselves indecorously while in it. It seems clear to us 
that it is totally wrong to use God’s house—the sanctuary, 
the place of prayer—for any secular business that does not be- 
long to the work of the church, or for humorous entertainments ; 
and it is extremely doubtful whether it is allowable to hold a 
literary or musical entertainment there unless all the numbers 
on the program are of such a character as that they could be, 
with entire propriety, part of a religious service on the Lord’s 
Day. Lectures of a historical character, if not entirely moral 
or religious, or intended to inculcate moral or religious truth, 
had better be given elsewhere than in a church. So-called 
temperance lectures are sometimes delivered in a church, which 
are simply caricatures of intemperance, and are entirely unfit 
for the platform of God’s house. 

Doubtless every pastor is besought by the professional en- 
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tertainment-giver, who wants the church edifice for an enter- 
tainment, and offers to share the profits of the entertainment 
with the congregation that owns the edifice. He or she is 
always sure that the proposed entertainment will be perfectly 
appropriate for a church. But, alas! experience proves in most 
cases that the entertainer’s sense of the moral fitness of things 
does not accord with that of the pastor or of his most godly 
people. Those who give these entertainments are usually not 
satisfied nor are the people who come to be entertained or 
amused, satisfied unless they have something funny. Anything 
pathetic will not answer; it must be humorous, and such 
things in the church are ridiculous, indecorous, incongruous, 
and sacrilegious. 

The humorous singer and the professional elocutionist would 
almost invariably be sacrilegious rather than appear dull. So 
it is not safe to venture on many, yes, most, of what are 
called “perfectly innocent and fitting entertainments for a 
church.” 

If a church building is to be used for such purposes we 
would far better dispense with the form of dedication. For it 
would be a hollow mockery to say, “We now set apart this 
house from all unhallowed, ordinary, and common uses, to the 
exclusive use of reading and teaching the Word, the celebra- 
tion of the sacraments and such other holy uses.” 

If we mean to use the church otherwise than as the dedica- 
tion service implies, we should not offend the Lord with any 
such hypocritical dedication ceremony. By the practice of such 
insincerity we lower the tone of true spirituality among the 
people. 

We also believe it to be an abuse of the house of God to use 
it for money-making schemes; removing the chairs in the 
place of prayer or the altar, pulpit and pews, and turning the 
place into a restaurant or a fair ; or to use it for any secular pur- 
pose, even if the object be to raise money for church purposes. 
Church people often resort to this kind of thing to raise much- 
needed revenues. We believe this is wrong; the end does not 
justify the means. It is forming a forbidden alliance to carry 
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on the Lord’s work. It reminds us of the time when Eliashib,* 
the priest, had the oversight of the temple in Jerusalem during 
the temporary absence of Nehemiah, the governor ; Eliashib, 
contrary to the law of God, became allied by marriage with 
Tobiah, one of the heathen princes of Judea, and gave him 
permission to occupy a large chamber in the house of God as 
a dwelling; Eliashib even prepared it for him. It was not a 
room that had been set apart for worship either. It was only a 
storage chamber, where the offerings for the priests, the tithes of 
various things commanded to be given to the Levites, singers 
and porters, were kept. But when Nehemiah returned from 
his visit to Babylon he called this av evil It grieved him, and 
he cast forth all the household stuff of Tobiah out of the 
chamber, and commanded that it be cleaned and restored to its 
proper use. Eliashib may have done this for revenue. He 
may have got a good rent for this room; the record does not 
say. If he did, the loss was greater than the gain, The Lord’s 
service did not prosper. The Lord’s house became forsaken, 
and the people’s interests were not advanced. The sanctuary 
service was not sustained. What was the reason? They had 
displeased the Lord, and his blessing was withheld, and the 
people in their work and service did not succeed. 

When Nehemiah did away with the evil, restored the mis- 
used chamber in the temple to the legitimate purpose to which 
it had been consecrated, and returned to the method the Lord 
had ordained for raising revenues, they came again into pros- 
perity. Is there not here a lesson for us ? 

If professing Christians would depend less on hawking 
money out of the world by festivals and fairs, fish-pools, grab- 
bags and picture galleries, oyster-suppers, and ice-cream parties, 
etc., etc., and would develop themselves in the spirit and prac- 
tice of benevolence, consecrating a definite per cent of their in- 
come to the Lord for his cause, they would be far happier, and 
God’s cause would have greater prosperity, and the Church 
would to a far greater extent have the respect of the world, and 


* Nehemiah, chapter 13. 
VoL. XXXII. No. 2. 
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would exert a much more wholesome spiritual influence upon 
men. It is not wrong to secure help for God’s cause from 
non-Christians ; but we would far better ask them to give their 
contributions outright; and solely for the Lord’s sake ; and for 
the good of the Church or of mankind; we should encourage 
them to give from a higher motive than the gratification of a 
carnal appetite. 

The man is deceived who gives a quarter of a dollar for an 
oyster-stew, and thinks he is doing it for the Lord or for the 
Church. He is not doing so at all. He is giving a very small 
part of it to the Church ; the most of it goes to gratify his ap- 
petite; and if the Church restaurant has not cheated him in the 
quality of the stew (such a thing is not unheard-of), he may be 
oppressed by eating two suppers, where one is sufficient, and 
better for his health. There are church people who flatter 
themselves that they have done great things for the Church, 
when for years they have not given a cent outright, but always 
baked a cake instead, or gave something else for a church sup- 
per, and then took good care to carry a liberal share of left- 
over provisions home for the family. Such benevolence leaves 
the Church poorer, and is an injury to the Christian who prac- 
tices it. 

If a church restaurant business must be carried on, let it not 
be done in the place of prayer. But it is better not to give suppers 
for revenue. Let the church parlors, if there.be such apartments, 
be used for purely social meetings, not for money-making. 

It is clear to us also that it is a wrong use of the place of 
prayer to remove the pews or chairs, and to occupy the floor 
space with games necessitating the running to and fro through 
the room. In fact no games of any kind are appropriate in the 
place of prayer. Some of our churches have been very fre- 
quently used in this way. It is feared that some young people 
have used the prayer room for purposes for which they would 
scarcely have been free to use their parlors at home. They had 
no idea of the sacredness of the house of God, and considered 
the same as a public hall or theatre, or an empty store-room. 
Such people are in need of instruction. 
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We are fortunate to have upon record in the Gospels, the 
Saviour’s attitude toward those who used the ¢emp/e in much the 
same way as some modern Christians would use the church. 
He twice cleansed the temple. Once when he first came to it, 
after he entered upon his public ministry, and again just before 
he died for our sins. Both at the opening and at the close of 
his ministry did he drive out those who bought and sold therein, 
together with the sheep and doves offered for sale. He also 
overturned the tables of the money changers. 

Doubtless this merchandizing was done to accommodate the 
worshippers who had come a long distance, who could not 
easily bring their animals for sacrifice with them. It was also 
a matter of convenience for them to have the opportunity to 
get their foreign money exchanged there into Hebrew coin, 
such as was required in the offerings of the temple. Doubtless 
the men who did business of this kind found it most advanta- 
geous to their trade to be as near as possible to the place where 
the sacrifices and money should be offered. And the purchaser 
found it desirable to procure what he needed from a vender 
whose place of business was as near the altar as possible. In 
these modern times men would be willing to pay a high rental 
to get the nearest place in the temple apartments for such busi- 
ness. It may have brought the temple authorities a large reve- 
nue. And men may have argued then as some do now: “It is 
right because it is for the good of the Church.” But the Saviour 
did not agree with this Jesuitical principle. He said: “Take 
these things hence. It is written my house shall be called a 
house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.” 

Perhaps these traffickers charged exorbitant prices for their 
produce and services, as some modern church people do for 
church fair or supper articles, because it is “for the Church.” 
The question then arises, Might not the Saviour have permitted 
them to do this business there if they had not been so extor- 
tionate ; and so, make it right to conduct sales of this kind in 
the church if moderate prices were demanded, if people were 
satisfied with ordinary and honest profits? This idea might 
hold, were it not for another thing He said viz.: “Take these 
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things hence, make not my Father’s house a house of merchan- 
dise.” So it would have been wrong to buy and sell in the 
temple if they had done so at no profit at all, simply and purely 
as a matter of accommodation. It seems to settle the matter 
most conclusively that the Master wants no buying nor selling 
done in the house set apart from all ordinary and common uses 
to a sacred purpose. 

Another question arises: Are there not different compart 
ments of a consecrated house? Some allotted to one purpose 
and some to another? That is true. It was so in the temple. 
It had first the holy of holies. Into this apartment only the 
high priest went and that but once a year. Secondly, the holy 
place, into which only the priests were allowed to go. A veil 
separated these two compartments. At the death of Christ this 
veil was rent in twain from the top to the bottom, indicating 
that all priests may now have reverent access to the most holy 
place; by Christ’s death all believers are made kings and priests 
unto God. 

Thirdly, surrounding these was a court called the court of 
the Israelites, and around this court and separated from it by 
posts or pillars was the court of the Gentiles. About the latter 
court were added from time to time other compartments. It 
was in this outer court, the court of the Gentiles, that the Jews 
allowed the merchants with their merchandise, and the money 
changers to be. The Jews seemed to think that this outer 
compartment, where they did not worship, and where only the 
Gentile proselytes were, could be lawfully put to these ordinary 
uses. But the Saviour forbade it. He, with unique dignity and 
grandeur drove out these merchants and said: “My Father's 
house shall be called the house of prayer for all nations.” It 
was just as wrong to interfere with the opportunity for the de 
velopment of the devotional and prayerful spirit of the Gentile 
as of the Jew. It seems very clear, then, that no part of the 
church which is consecrated to the purpose of worship can be 
rightly used for such merchandising purposes. If rooms are 
desired for social occasions, for promiscuous gatherings, lectures 
on various topics, or concerts, and occasions for the promotion 
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of mutual acquaintance and fellowship, it may be proper to 
have an annex, as the Episcopal parish house, or some seperate 
compartment originally built for, and dedicated to, such purposes, 
as coal bins and furnace rooms, etc., are now. But until such 
provision is made for them, they ought to be held in a hall, a 
home, or not at all, rather than in the place where the people 
are to meet God in sacred worship. 

To say that other congregations hold such meetings in ‘het 
places of prayer, or that our own Church in certain localities 
has done so for a quarter of a century, does not make it right 
to do so. The conscience may be dulled and made to have 
lost its sensitiveness to this wrong by long abuse or misuse of 
God's earthly dwelling place. We must be shown from God's 
Word that it is right to continue to do so. If Luther's con- 
science could have been satisfied by the voice of customs or 
traditions, or precedent, or by the word of the pope, he could 
never have caused a discontinuance of that which wrought 
great harm. But God did not allow Luther’s conscience to be 
thus easily satisfied. So God is laying this misuse of his house 
on the consciences of a great many of his people to-day ; 
and they do well to insist that they must be convinced dy noth- 
ing short of God’s Word that such a use of consecrated property 
is right, before they receive it as a fact. The fact that the 
Saviour has spoken so positively on this subject cannot be ig- 
nored, “On no other occasion in the Lord’s earthly ministry,” 
says another,* “do we find him acting so energetically, and ex- 
hibiting such righteous indignation” as when he cleansed the 
temple. “Nothing seems to have called from him such a 
marked display of holy wrath as the gross irreverance which 
the priests permitted in the temple notwithstanding their boasted 
zeal for God’s law. Twice, it will be remembered, he discov- 
ered the same profanation of his Father's house going on within 
three years. * * * Twice we see him expressing his dis- 
pleasure in the strongest term. ‘The thing is doubled’ in order 
to impress a lesson more strongly on our minds.” 


* Rev. J. C. Ryle’s Commentary on John’s Gospel. 
t Ryle on Matt., p. 268. 
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Resistance to the Saviour’s act of expelling merchants and 
merchandise and money changers from the sacred courts, 
“there was none, for men knew he was right. Objection there 
was none, for all men felt that he was only reforming a noto- 
rious abuse which had been basely permitted for the sake of 
gain.” 

“We must not allow ourselves to lose sight of the simple, 
obvious lesson”* which the Saviour teaches. That lesson is the 
sinfulness of careless and irreverent behavior in the use of 
buildings set apart for public worship of Almighty God. It 
was not so much as the “house of sacrifice” as the “house of 
prayer,” that our Lord purified the temple. His action clearly 
indicates the feeling with which every house of prayer should 
be regarded. 

The Apostle Paul is also careful to instruct his spiritual son, 
Timothy, whom he put into the ministry, on this important 
matter. This youthful pastor was left by St. Paul in charge of 
the congregation of believers in Ephesus, while Paul himself 
went out to other points as a Christian missionary. He writes 
to him to encourage him and strengthen him in his arduous 
work, and to advise him how to comport himself among the 
people, and how to direct them in sacred matters. In 2 Timo- 
thy 3: 14, 15, he says: “These things write I unto thee * * 
that thou mayest know how to behave thyself in the house of 
God, which is the Church of the living God.” This quotation 
from the authorized version applies the admonition of this text 
most forcibly to pastors and teachers, who by example and pre- 
cept prepare young men for, and send them into, the office of 
the holy ministry. I am sure we are all willing to receive and 
heed the word of the Apostle of Jesus Christ. But the authors 
of the revised version of the New Testament have thought it 
wise to change the rendering of this text to this: “These 
things write I unto thee * * * that thou mayest know 
how men ought to behave themselves in the house of God 
which is the Church of the living God.” 


* Ryle on Mark, p. 235. 
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By this translation the application is made to the minister 
and people. The responsibility of the pastor, or teacher, or 
leader, is increased ; for he is not only included among the peo- 
ple who appear before the Lord in his house, but is in a sense 
to be responsible for men’s conduct there. Particularly is such 
a leader held responsible for teaching the people of his pastorate 
what the revealed truth on this question is. 

A great deal of irreverent conduct in God’s house is the re- 
sult of thoughtlessness and lack of information. Much of it 
can be corrected by a careful, kindly, sincere, conscientious im- 
parting of information. A long-continued observance of the 
scenes unbecoming God’s house has removed from many the 
sensitiveness they once had. 

If our deacons, who have charge of the communion service, 
should take the paten and use it as a common bread-plate on 
their tables on a state occasion, or regularly, and the flagon as a 
common water-pitcher, or the baptismal bowl as an ordinary 
wash basin, would not every Christian be shocked at the irrev- 
erence, not to call it blasphemy? Yet this is not a particle 
more sacrilegious than the use sometimes made of the house 
just as solemnly consecrated or set apart from an ordinary, 
secular, unhallowed and common use, as the communion vessels 
are, And doubtless the Lord is just as much displeased and 
grieved over the real, as he would be over the supposed case of 
irreverent use of consecrated property. 

But there has been progress made by the churches of our 
own denomination in this country in this matter. We Protes- 
tants are able to learn something from the Romanists in pre- 
venting an improper use of the Lord’s house. In reverence 
for the Lord’s house the Episcopalians may now be in advance 
of most of the other Protestants, yet the time was when the 
Church of England was very lax in this respect.* Dr. Plump- 
tre is my authority for the remark that, “The history of Chris- 
tian Churches has not been altogether without parallels that may 
help us to understand how such a desecration came to be per- 


*In Horn, Com. on Matt., p. 492. 
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mitted. Those who remember the state of the great cathedral 
of London, as painted in the literature of Elizabeth and James, 
when mules and horses, laden with market produce were led 
through St. Paul’s as a matter of every-day occurrence, and 
bargains were struck there, and burglaries planned, and servants 
hired, and profligate assignations made and kept, will feel that 
even Christian Protestant England has hardly the right to cast 
a stone at the priests and people of Jerusalem ;” and we may 
add, dare not be too severe in its criticism of the conduct of 
other denominations. It is extremely doubtful if the same de- 
gree of desecration of church property was ever allowed in 
Lutheran countriés. 

In extenuation of the custom practiced in many places of 
using the dedicated church edifice for almost any purpose, it has 
been said that the Christian church edifice was not modeled 
after the temple, but after the synagogue; and that what the 
Saviour said and did in the temple, is not applicable to the 
modern church edifice, nor to our deportment in it; that the 
synagogue was used as a school-house primarily, and not as 
a place of worship. 

We have not been able to verify this statement authorita- 
tively, but on the contrary have found that “common prayer and 
religious instruction were the purposes for which the people 
there met. The Sabbaths and feast days were the principal 
times on which the faithful assembled in them; and they con- 
tributed more than anything else to the steadfast adherence of 
the people to their religion and liberty as long as there was any 
possibility of keeping both intact. AW profane doings were 
strictly prohibited in it. No eating, drinking, reckoning and the 
like were allowed, and even as to dress and other things of gen- 
eral decorum, the reverence due to the place was enforced as 
rigidly as possible ;”* so there is no justification here for the 
desecration of the house of prayer. 

Now, just a word on the method of correcting the evil of 
improper deportment in God's house, where it exists. It some- 


* International Cyclopedia, Vol. XIV., p. 153. 
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times becomes a very difficult matter to do so without running 
into other errors or encountering other difficulties which inter- 
fere with the real work of the Church. It is often extremely 
difficult to change public sentiment and the public conscience 
in matters which have been for a life-time and more in exis- 
tence. This cannot be done in a day. A pastor often runs 
counter to opinions long held and prejudices deeply seated, 

The first duty of a pastor is to teach his people a better way, 
show the error of the wrong way, and do so kindly and pa- 
tiently. He dare not allow himself to become angry. If he 
does, he loses his power of leading the people. He must be 
able to assure his people that he does not simply antagonize 
them or their views for the sake of argument. He must re- 
member that he is dealing with some who may beas intelligent 
as he is, and with some who have been Christians longer than 
he. He must convince them of his deepest sincerity and thor- 
ough conscientiousness, and that he is performing a sacred 
duty laid upon his conscience by the Lord. And he must be 
sure his position is sustained by God’s word. Convinced of 
these things the people will hear him, and consider and weigh 
his words. And they will be influenced by the truth. He 
ought to be much in prayer for himself and his people with 
reference to this subject. 

If he has faithfully declared the truth in public and private, 
and tried himself earnestly to live consistently with the truth 
which he believes, the responsibility then rests not so much 
on his shoulders as on those of others. The people then be- 
come particularly responsible for their misconduct; his skirts 
are clear of sin if the evil continues in spite of, or notwithstand- 
ing, his protests. 

In practice he would better lead them step by step with him 
than to make a breach of separation, and hold himself aloof 
from them. Better effect a change gradually, taking for it a 
number of years, if need be, than to do it by a revolution, and 
so divide the Church. Avoid an open and angry warfare, if 
possible. Patience and kindness will finally win the day for 
righteousness. 


Vor. XXXII. No. 2. 23 
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The pastor may sometimes effect a radical change in arbitrar- 
ily declaring that “this or the other thing shall not be tolerated 
in the church edifice.” And he may sometimes and in some 
places make a humiliating failure in such an attempt. It is 
doubtful whether the pastor has such absolute authority in our 
Church. Americans view such an act or assumption as too 
much like popery. But somebody has or ought to have the 
authority to say what shall and what shall not be tolerated in 
God’s house. In the opinion of the writer such authority is 
vested in the trustees, if there be any, or in the church council 
if there be no trustees. If this body required that permission 
must first be obtained from it before any meeting other than 
the stated public worship, be held in the church, it would put a 
great check upon the efforts of irresponsible parties to hold 
meetings of doubtful propriety in the church. If this be done 
the pastor will not stand alone. He will have the cooperation 
of the most spiritual men, it is to be hoped, of his congrega- 
tion. If he is overruled he cannot help it; he is not respon- 
‘ sible; his skirts are clear of sin, if he has done his duty. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the spirit of greater respect 
for God’s house will grow, and that the house of the Lord will 
be carefully guarded against the admission of anything that 
would profane the sacred place—that more and more it shall 
be to us a holy, holy, holy place. 

When all improper entertainments and conduct are banished 
from thethouse of God, persons will be much more beneficially 
affected by the very spiritual atmosphere of the place when 
they enter it, and be much more likely to be spiritually helped 
by the services held in the house of prayer which is dedicated 
exclusively to the service of Almighty God. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE CENTRALITY OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 
By Rev. EDWIN HEYL DELk, A.M. 


The Nineteenth Century witnessed the rise and fall of three 
promised saviors of society. Democracy, science, and social- 
ism have each, in turn, been declared the sure road to civic or- 
der and social satisfaction. The attainment of our American 
autonomy and the French Revolution of 1789 made possible 
the experiment in Democracy. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, penned by Jefferson, and the Rights of Man, framed by 
the brilliant Frenchman, Dumont, came to down-trodden people 
like a new gospel of emancipation. In France, feudalism was 
overthrown, and the dogma of the equality of man proclaimed 
from the housetops. No student of history can regret or ignore 
the exhilaration and hope created by this bold Democratic 
manifesto. The promises made by the French National As- 
sembly, and the glittering watchword of the Revolutiin— 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’—came like the evangel of an 
opulent peace to the liberated Parisians. The ideal presented 
was entrancing. The promise of political equality and social 
satisfaction filled the imagination with visions of national glory 
and economic abundance. How did the promises of Democ- 
racy fulfil themselves? Let us give speedy honor to all the 
benefits that have come to us through the Democratic principle. 
Absolutism and class privilege have been broken. The sover- 
eignty of the nation has been accepted. Every worthy citizen 
enjoys the privilege and duty of political self-expression. The 
people as a whole, and not a titled aristocracy, is the first class 
considered by modern legislation. Yes, Democracy has ac- 
complished many reforms, and secured for us liberties for press 
and pulpit, school and forum. But the conviction deepens that, 
beyond the form of government} the real question is the ques- 
tion of individual character. Dumont himself asked, “Are all 
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men equal? Where is the equality? Is it in virtue, talents, 
fortune, industry, situation? Are they free by nature? So 
far from it, they are born in a state of complete dependence on 
others, from which they are long of being emancipated.” The 
value of Burke’s attack on the exaggeration of revolutionary 
Democracy is receiving new evidence as we begin to realize 
that no one form of government assures social peace and per- 
fection. You can’t build a cathedral out of chunks of mud. 
However wise and just may be the plan of a government, the 
mere form will not save the individual or the citizenship as a 
whole. Democracy, as a social savior, has failed us. The 
corruption and poverty of New York is as pitiable and great as 
in Berlin or St. Petersburg. The very champions of Democ- 
racy cry out for a fresh ally in the work of civic and social 
betterment. 

The next aspirant for social regeneration was science. Dis- 
gusted with the scholastic restrictions and methods of Mediz- 
valism, the seekers after nature’s origins and actions discarded 
the formulas and speculative methods of the cloister and book- 
men, and, by the path of immediate contact with rock and hu- 
man organism, determined to ferret out the secret of the universe. 
“Give us time, and we will tell you the ultimate truths of all 
life, inorganic, organic, and spiritual.” Science promised us the 
final revelation of truth and goodness. In the middle decades 
of last century she was boisterous, if not positively arrogant, in 
her claim to dominate all other teachers and leaders in thought. 
Who will deny that Bacon, Faraday, and Huxley, with their 
inductive method of approach to nature, have given us the true 
principle of discovery? Science has made splendid conquests 
in the realm of lower nature, and given us sure rules and sane 
ideas in the realm of hygiene and civic comfort. The reign of 
law is no small lesson to have taught the world. Her lesser 
gifts of electrical apparatus, chemical products, studies in primi- 
tive life forms, and her impressive tracings of the evolutionary 
advance toward man are joy and crown enough for any body of 
human investigators. But as a guide and motive power in in- 
dividual and social life, science has failed us in our greatest 
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hours of need. Geology, biology, sanitation, and vaccination 
do not touch the vitals of life. Proven science has no final 
word to offer on all the deepest and ultimate problems of life. 
Whence come all things? What is a man—his conscience, his 
prayer—and whither is he going? Toward these ultimates 
science is agnostic or impatient. The first cause as well as the 
final cause of the universe are beyond her ken. In the pres- 
ence of poverty, social injustice, moral depravity, and the 
spiritual outcries of the soul, she sits like the impassive Sphinx 
amid the hot, throbbing desert of life. Her votaries, who once 
shouted themselves hoarse in the so-called “Warfare of Science 
and Religion,” have finally discovered that, on the proper field 
of science, there is no battle with religion at all; that science 
cannot even advance into territory of true religion without ac- 
knowledging a superior power to mere intellect. Pure science, 
as a social leader, has suffered defeat, and passes the ultimate 
problems of life over to the moralist and theologian. Man's 
social and spiritual questionings demand a more competent and 
effective leader 

Midway in the century, socialism arose to declare that the 
governmental ownership and direction of all the productive and 
distributive forces of the nation would usher in the reign of in- 
ternational peace and plenty. Poverty was declared the root 
of all evil. Labor was proclaimed the source of all values. 
Marx’s book, “Capital,” became the Bible of the discontented 
workmen of Germany, France, and England. “Once reorganize 
the industrial life of the nation,” he advised, “on the basis of 
socialism, and then shall be ushered in the reign of social peace 
and plenty.” How eagerly the cry was taken up! How true 
was much of the picture he presented! Poverty, hatred, a 
brutal fight for employment, disease, disgust, hopeless submer- 
gence of the lowest stratum, overcrowded poorhouses, useless 
charities, and aristocratic contempt for Democratic aspirations— 


all this was the groundwork and reason for industrial reforma- 
tion. To transform the social order then seemed simple 
enough. His shallow philosophy and economic fallacy was 
hid in a mist of statistics and prejudice. Democracy had 
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brought political equality; socialism would insure equal indus- 
trial opportunity. In time, this would lead to every social sat- 
isfaction. Industrial organization was declared the pivotal 
point in social well-being. Socialism had not yet accepted 
Hegel’s words: “The social order, however omnipotent it may 
seem, is limited and finite, and man has in him a kindred with 
the eternal.” In a word, man has other and higher needs than 
the merely economic and civil satisfactions. “Man cannot live 
by bread alone.” No! nor by education, yachts and brown- 
stone fronts. The range of man’s needs encompasses all loves, 
charities, and purities, both human and divine. Slowly, but 
surely, even the leaders of socialism are beginning to realize 
the impotency of merely industrial and educational reform for 
the uplifting and completion of life. 

What are the factors in Christianity which give it the effec- 
tive and central position among all the forces which go to the 
conserving and regeneration of society? In a sentence I re- 
ply—The Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and 
the regeneration of the individual life. These three factors find 
their expression and fulfilment in a person—Jesus Christ and 
his continuous life throughout the centuries. 

In these last days we have a great deal about brotherhood 
and fellowship. We have much so-called brotherhood which 
is only class organization for material benefit. Engineers, plas- 
terers, Irish clans, privy orders, German turnvereins, interna- 
tionalists, and trades-unionism are but class or party clubs, not 
pretending to include employer, or women, or men of alien 
race, the poor, the rich, the strong, the weak, the saint, and sin- 
ner, but their basis and circle of brotherhood stop with a re- 
stricted membership and a section of society. Defiance of the 
public will and weal has characterized some of their actions. 

At best, they are mutual benefit societies, not much higher 
in their spirit and operation than the insurance companies and 
social clubs. A brotherhood with such an insecuge and limited 
basis will not reach far nor mount high. Humanitarianism in 
all its phases, without religious re-enforcement, has proven a 
pathetic failure. 
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Christian brotherhood has a far richer origin, sweep of inter- 
est, and power of reconstruction. Christian fellowship has its 
birth in the belief in God—in God, the Father, who art in 
heaven, who has made of one blood all men who dwell be- 
neath the skies. The one Father makes possible the many 
brothers. Eliminate his creatorship and will from the brother- 
hood and it goes to pieces upon the rocks of self-interest and 
racial antagonisms. God is the first cause, the author of the 
moral law, and the source of love’s fellowship. He is the 
creative center of all sympathies and all holy ideals of the 
State. His kingdom is the goal of history. He is the answer 
to humanity’s perplexities and sufferings and aspirations. So- 
ciety without God could be paralleled only by the chaos of 
hurtling planets without a central sun. Christian fellowship is 
unique because it has enthroned above it a creative power and 
intelligence guiding all cosmic and social law. Given this in- 
centive and goal of God, the Father, and the whole of life is 
swept within the sphere of assured faith and abiding love. 

Christian fellowship is no less unique in its conception of the 
solidarity of society. Long before the economic dogma of so- 
cial solidarity became an accepted fact in practical statesman- 
ship, St. Paul had declared: “Ye are all members one of an- 
other. If one member suffers, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it.” 
It would be wrong to quote these words, however, as his belief 
in the modern theory of mutual social dependence. He be- 
lieves that, and something more. His social solidarity was a 
spiritual oneness in Christ. It was an organism of dependence 
but dependence upon a central spiritual Master. It was a 
brotherhood not for individual advantage through an organiza- 
tion, but an association of individuals for the uplift of the whole 
of society. The incarnate Son of God was to be its Supreme 
Head. His life and will were to be both law and life. As the 
Father had sent him into the world to be the friend of pauper 
and sinner, so Christ sent his work-fellows into the world to en- 
compass with the gospel of peace all classes, all conditions, all 
nationalities. There is a brotherhood larger than trade, than 
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Church, than black and white, than country; that brotherhood 
is the kingdom of God. I call this brotherhood Christian be- 
cause Jesus Christ is the only sufficient propulsive force for the 
realization of such a supernal ideal. No man cometh unto the 
Father but by him, and no man cometh unto his fellowman 
truly until he comes in the spirit of Jesus Christ. That mod- 
ern Christian knight, the Earl of Shaftesbury, pushing a coster- 
monger’s cart along a London street, in order to express his 
sympathy and gain the experience of their hard life ; the mod- 
ern university settlements amid the squalor and emptiness of 
the average day-laborer’s section of the city ; the self-consecra- 
tion of many a city missionary to the rescue of criminal and 
outcast; the tender consideration of many a high-bred woman 
for the woes of orphaned childhood and more helpless old age ; 
the resolute faith of the plain deaconess confronted by the hot 
passion and grief of a dissolute woman ; the daring attack on 
slavery and intemperance and corporate greed by a disinter- 
ested minister ; the outpoured wealth for pagan souls beyond 
the seas—all declare the supremacy and graciousness of that 
brotherhood which has Calvary for its controlling center. 

This recalls the third element in Christian fellowship—the 
regeneration of the individual. The elemental defect in our so- 
cial life is not organization, but character. The discord which 
breeds the bulk of our intemperance, crime and pauperism has 
its source in a distorted moral nature. The root of all crime, 
pride, hate, lust and murder, is selfishness. Great as is the 
light and power given through education and legislation, not 
until these two splendid arms of the social body are directed 
in their work by a purified heart can they accomplish the high- 
est civilization. Every member of an educational board or 
labor union knows that the most beneficent programme of social 
improvement is a mere paper constitution until invigorated and 
executed by strong moral impulse. It is because men are shift- 
less, arrogant, suspicious, and piggish that all our fine schemes 
of co-operation and universal culture go to pieces. At Exeter 
Hall, in London, at the close of a great labor demonstration, an 
old mechanic was called upon to make the closing speech. It 
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was short, but it hit the nail on the head. He said, “The 
speakers who have preceded me have spoken of the urgent 
need of legislation to redress our wrongs, and of education for 
the working men’s children. This is all right. Legislate, leg- 
islate, legislate ; educate, educate, educate; but let no man for- 
get our greatest and most important work is to regenerate, re- 
generate, regenerate.” 

The great need of humanity is faith in God and man. 
Without the purity born of God, and self-sacrifice like unto the 
Son of Man, the social ideals painted by socialists and poets, 
however worthy, are but tantalizing and impossible fantasies. 

To be more specific, permit me to indicate several spheres 
where this Christian fellowship should be made the central and 
controlling principle. First, in the industrial life of society. 
The labor question is not a question of mere justice. What- 
ever may be the form of industrial organization, whether it be 
the wages system, co-operation, or State socialism, the ultimate 
question is the question of complete and satisfied manhood. 
Though the employer may pay every cent of a rightful wage; 
even if he is willing to share his profits with his employees ; 
if in the co-operative establishment all the shareholders get 
their promised part of interest and benefit on the invested 
capital; granted, if you will, the establishment of nationalism 
or socialism in the industrial world, where “each according to 
his ability, and all according to their need” receive the benefits 
of production and consumption, still no true man would be 
satisfied with bare justice. There must be a reciprocity of man- 
hood as well as of dollars before we can look for social peace. 
To give a man his wages and refuse him respect will not sat- 
isfy for long. To establish a public bath by the writing of a 
liberal check, and then to write with the same pen a supercili- 
ous article on “the lower classes” is a contradiction in form, if 
not in spirit, which will not be tolerated. To give a man his 
price of labor and not your praise of his workmanship is with- 
holding the truest and most pleasing incentive to toil. Better 
than dividing your fortune is the distribution of manly sym- 
pathy. It is the invisible part of your estate, the part which 
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the law or the strike cannot touch, which the working man 
really craves. 1 know they repudiate charity, and demand, in 
their platforms, “mere justice,” but all the while they want 
something much richer and truer than simple justice. Justice 
does not cast out envy and jealousy: Among millionaires greed 
and hate are no strangers. Equal wealth is no defense against 
civil and moral distraction. The labor problem is pre-eminently 
a moral problem. It is a cry for the recognition of the essen- 
tial manhood of every true worker in every sphere of life. 

Now it is to this fundamental need that Christian fellowship 
directs its beneficent powers. “One Father, one blood, and 
one destiny.” With these words emblazoned on its banner, it 
leads the world’s teachers and philanthropists, its educators and 
artisans, its foremen and managers, its superintendents and 
boards of directors, into that larger justice which is sometimes 
mercy, but always love. 

I wish, in the second place, to show the centrality of Chris- 
tian fellowship in all movements toward a better civic order and 
morale. Municipal pride and economic taxation may arouse 
to spasmodic reform. Revelations of corrupt official life have 
shocked us into moral consciousness. Huge steals by bibulous 
aldermen and interested councilmen may cause us to rally 
around the public treasury, but neither civic pride nor a rifled 
corporation furnishes a heroic or continuous motive in the fight 
for law and order. It is not institutions, but men, that most 
need saving. It is because such abuse of ‘office breeds moral 
rot in every avenue of public and private life that we seek to 
reform an administration or an institution. I am sure our Civil 
War took on nobler proportions when, added to the purpose of 
preserving the Union, it became a battle for the rights of man 
—the liberation of four million slaves. It is because the city 
exists for man, not man for the city, that the arousement of the 
public conscience is such a splendid event in our national life. 
We Americans must never forget who has been our prophet in 
this new crusade. It is a man fired by Christian faith and de- 
termination. Parkhurst is first and foremost a lover of men; 
this makes him invincible in his fight for probity and decency 
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in the administration of public trusts. It is not until we love 
men supremely that we can conquer our fear and sloth to 
march forth to retake the citadel of public justice. Christian 
fellowship answers the question, “Who is my neighbor?” by 
declaring, “Every tempted boy and tremulous girl, every un- 
fortunate of the street and asylum, every lodger in our tene- 
ment houses and majestic avenues, every bullied apple- woman 
and garment: worker, every boss-taxed clerk and harried million- 
aire.” What are clean, smooth pavements worth, save as re- 
lated to man’s health and easy walk? What are wharves and 
piers, save as they make easy access for the cheapened food for 
the citizen? What significance has electric plant and water 
supply, save as they guide and refresh the homeward bound 
and thirsty? Why build the stately palaces of State, if not to 
impress the sense of reverence for law and order? Why paint 


” 


our pictures and rear our art galleries, if not to call out man’s» 
latent power of observation and love of beauty? Why con- 
struct our noble cathedrals, unless to tell the story of man’s un- 
quenchable aspiration for the beauty of holiness? Maan, it is 
man back of all sciences, arts, and institutions that gives vigor 
and value to all our toil and heroism. The truest patriotism is 
bred of Christian fellowship. Back of so much dirt and rock, 
streets and houses, charters and constitutions, stands a human 
history made by men of our own blood, and whose lives are 


‘our heritage, calling out our reverence and love, and devotion 


to the arms and institutions they bequeathed. Well may Tay- 
lor sing : 
“The bravest are the tenderest ; 
The loving are the daring.”’ 

May I mention another realm of thought and action where 
fellowship holds the central place in the co-ordination of divided 
forces? Ireferto the Christian Church. A union of the sects 
of Christendom or a synthesis of their various confessions is, 
in my own mind, a waning belief. I am still hoping against 
hope. There stands that prayer of Christ: “That they all may 
be one.” So long as that prayer stands in Holy Scripture, so 
long I am compelled to strive for the spiritual oneness of all be- 
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lievers. I am not sure as to what He means. Good men tell us 
He means organic union, having one institution, and that organ- 
ized on the Episcopal plan. Well, I am ready for that, provided 
the Episcopus is not an arrant autocrat. But would any form 
of church organization make us one in Christ Jesus? No; we 
need something more than polity. Some scholars would carry 
us back of all denominational history and creed making, and 
put us down in the first century of the Church, and bid us be 
satisfied with the confession of the first disciples. But what 
was that confession? And, if we had it, would that insure 
Christian unity? No, not so long as men are born with their 
varied mental and emotional tendencies. There is something 
more precious than uniformity, and that is Christian liberty. 
What, then, must be the central power for the unifying of 
Christian activity? One thing is certain: we must have more 
Christian unity before we dare expect more Church unity. 
Here our cherished power of love, which is considerate, hum- 
ble, gentle, forgiving, generous, and full of faith, is the domi- 
nant factor in the co-ordinating of individual Churchmen. It 
is to the men of this large Christian love in all the denomina- 
tions, and not to the narrow ecclesiastics, that we look for that 
spiritual unity contemplated by Jesus. For “Christ” first, for 
“the Church” second, for “my denomination” last. This must 
be the historical and affectional order if we are really serious 
about the union of Christendom, One thing is certain: where 
there is constant rancor and self-assertion there can be no 
Christ. The faith once delivered to the saints was not an 
elaborated creed or a hierarchy of spiritual prerogatives, but an 
abounding trust in Jesus as the Saviour and Lover of all man- 
kind. I glory in my Lutheranism, because I believe it to be a 
pure Paulinism, and Paul the largest and truest interpreter of 
Christ. The nearer we get to Christ, the closer will we come 
to one another. We must have a confederacy of the churches 
before we can have a unification of the Church. 

The last sphere to be mentioned, in which I believe Chris- 
tian love must be made the central and controlling motive of 
action, is in the individual life. Whether it be a system of 
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theology or a single Christian life that is to tell for God, the 
love of God in Christ Jesus must be put at the core of the 
structure. The doctrine of the incarnation has taken on new 
significance in our age, because the recovered Christ has been 
seen to be the personalization of God’s love. Among the 
Christian graces Paul makes charity, or love, supreme. Above 
the faith which clings to Christ for redemption, beyond the 
hope which strains its prophetic eye into the age of the com- 
pleted Kingdom, reigns the constraining power of love—love 
which suffereth long and is kind; love which envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; love which endureth all 
things and never faileth. Prophecies may fail, tongues may 
cease, knowledge shall vanish away, but love shall abide trium- 
phant over every ill and sorrow of life. What force is more 
needed in our daily lives than this Divine attribute? If men 
were ruled by this principle in the marts of trade, in the realm 
of science, in the home, in the Church, in the university, on the 
playground, in the social circle, what a revolution would be ac- 
complished; how like a new Eden this old brutal world would be- 
come! “A little child shall lead them.” The day seems far off yet. 
The vast standing armies of Europe, the struggle for existence 
among the masses of men, the ruthless licentiousness among 
all classes, the wasteful luxury among the unemployed rich and 
improvident poor, the blank materialism among so many, the 
reckless race for power among our political aspirants, seem to 
be all too resistless a combination to be halted and subdued by 
anything short of the Archangel Michael himself. But we 
hold by our central principle—*«Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my werd, saith the Lord of hosts.” Let us bring all 
our learning, all our discovery, all our art, all our science, all 
our legislation, all our poetry, to this central figure of love. 
Let her firm, warm hand be laid in consecration on all your 
talents and opportunities and struggles. Let her lips rest upon 
your brow before you go forth to the battle of life. In her 
name Paul, John, Jesus, won their glorious triumphs over Phari- 
saism, Grecian thought, and Satan’s power. By love’s power 
the gory forum of Trajan and Nero was closed and Caesar’s 
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palace captured. By love’s might the German forests were 
pierced and made vocal by Christian song; by love’s venture 
England's isles were redeemed from brutal butcheries and dark- 
some faiths. By love’s propulsion out into East, West, North, 
and South, the heralds of the Cross have gone to bring civi- 
lization and joy to haunts of vice and pestilence. By love's 
might Christ came down and bore in his uplifted hands a whole 
world’s sin up to the pardoning Throne of God. And ever 
since, in nursery and on battlefield, the thrill of his redeeming 
love has given nerve and faith to mother-love and manhood’s 
noblest sacrifice. 

I remember standing before the altar of Westminster Abbey. 
Behind that altar were the tombs of England’s illustrious kings 
and queens, the shrine of Edward, and the chapel where the 
body of Henry of Agincourt sleeps its glorious sleep. To my 
left, in the north transept, were the marble statues of England's 
great statesmen and naval heroes. Turning toward the south 
transept, the tablets and busts of “Poet’s Corner” recalled the 
pilgrims of Chaucer, the immortal dramas of Shakespeare, and 
the heroics of Milton. Standing in the north aisle of the Ab- 
bey, one looks spon the two floor-slabs which bear the names 
of Darwin and Livingstone, the monuments to Harvey and to 
Pitt. Down the main aisle, as we approach once more the al- 
tar, bard, soldier, musician, actor, physicist, and philanthropist 
in silent effigy look down upon us. Around, above us, rise in 
sculptured symmetry, a forest of stone columns and over-arch- 
ing traceries. The music of the great organ behind us com- 
menced to move and swell into every bay and nook of the an- 
cient minster. Slowly and unconsciously our eyes turned to 
the very center and heart of this vast mausoleum of the 
world’s great masters—the reredos behind the altar. There, 
painted with his first disciples, stood the Man of Galilee, with 
hands outstretched to bless and to command the inmates of 
that vast cathedral. .Yes, he was and is the true center of the 
world’s best thought and life. He is the commanding center 
of all noble action and discovery. The uplifted Face, in the 
center of the world’s history, gives significance to every war 
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and constitution, every grief and joy, every struggle for the 
emancipation of man, every poem and oratorio, every*love and 
hate, every drama acted and king dethroned, every passion con- 
quered, and every prayer wrung from the heart of stricken men. 
Here, at last, in his life, we have found the centre of all loves 
and divine fellowships. 

As I close, no one more than I realizes how imperfect and 
crude has been the presentation of this noble theme. I have 
wished that another voice than mine had pleaded for this prin- 
ciple and ideal of society. An inspired pen would be none too 
choice to arouse and declare the majesty of the fellowship 
which has Christ for its creative and controlling center. But I 
am satisfied if in any way, however rude, I have led you to 
the beginnings of that pathway which, broadening upward, 
opens at last into the City of God, where all great poetry and 
noble prophecy find their fulfilment made perfect in our joint- 
heirship with Jesus Christ. 





ARTICLE IV. 


CAN THE CHURCH AS NOW CONSTITUTED MEET 
PRESENT DEMANDS? 


By Rev. HARVEY E. BERKEY, A.M. 


This question, in its consideration, resolves itself as follows: 
1. What is the Church as now constituted? 2. What are 
the present demands made upon the Church as now constituted? 
3. Can the Church as now constituted meet these demands ? 
By endeavoring to answer these questions, in turn, we shall 
hope to answer the question at the head of this paper. 


I.—WHAT IS THE CHURCH AS NOW CONSTITUTED ? 


The answer to this question depends, ultimately, on one’s 
attitude towards the Church.* The Church as now constituted, 
‘as seen by a sympathetic observer is one thing, as seen by an 


* Cf. Morgan ef al., Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century, 
p. 413; Biblical World, May, 1901, p. 323. 
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unsympathetic or hostile observer is quite another thing. The 
term as used in our subject is, therefore, not easily defined. 
The seventh article of our Augsburg Confession might answer 
admirably, were we now considering the invisible Church. But 
for our present purpose the eighth article, which applies to the 
visible Church, is more to the point. “The Church is properly 
a congregation of saints and true believers; yet in the present 
life many hypocrites and wicked men are mingled with them.” 
But even this hardly defines “the Church as now constituted” 
with reference to “present demands.” Perhaps the definition 
of Professor Mathews of the University of Chicago will serve 
us here: “The word means to-day almost every sort of religious 
organization from a mission to the Roman Empire; but the 
proper meaning of the word is two fold. It is, first, that of a 
localized social group of men and women more or less or 
ganized, composed (at least constructively) of religious persons, 
who have associated themselves together for the purpose of in- 
corporating the spirit and diffusing the teachings of Jesus. Its 
second use is that of a general conception which stands for or- 
ganized Christianity in its universal and historical aspects.”’* 

In accord with this definition there are certain characters of 
the Church as now constituted which the general observer, 
whatever his attitude, notices. 

First of all, the general observer sees that the Church as now 
constituted is composed of a large number of divisions and 
subdivisions, popularly known as sects or denominations. 

In the next place, the general observer notes that the Church 
is marked by different forms of polity. They range, he ob- 
serves, from the monarchial system of Romanism, down through 
the oligarchical of the the episcopacy, the republican of Presby- 
terianism, and the democratic of Congregationalism, to the 
democratic-republican of Lutheranism, the last, by the way, 
the most American of all.t 

Further, the general observer notes that the Church is marked 


* American Journal of Sociology, March, 1899, p. 603. 
t Cf. Pres. Chas. F. Thwing, Essay: Zhe Adjustment of the Church 
of the Future to the Life of the Future, p. 432. 
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by different creeds. Aside from the cecumenical symbols 
common to all, he sees the Greek, the Roman, and the Protes- 
tant, the last subdivided into the Lutheran and the Reformed 
or Calvinistic ; these two again modified and abridged to suit 
the various subdivisions of Protestantism.* 

Furthermore, the general observer notes that the Church is 
characterized by different forms of worship, from the most 
elaborate to the most simple.t 

Yet again, the general observer recognizes different types of 
the Church as to its individual organization. He is familiar, 
for example, with the “Church of the family,” placed in the 
midst of homes, orderly and decorous in its service, stable and 
conservative in its methods. The “Institutional Church,” placed 
in the midst of a neighborhood composed partly of families 
and largely of single men and women who are in a certain way 
homeless, a Church using many agencies in carrying on its 
work. The “evangelistic” Church, placed in the midst of great 
tides of population, and content to preach the gospel and to 
minister to the individual needs of men. 

These characteristics of the Church as now constituted, the 
general observer notes regardless of his attitude towards it. 
But from this point on his personal attitude becomes a factor in 
the answer. For, if the observer be out of sympathy with the 
Church or hostile to it, the characteristics just noted, the many 
divisions and subdivisions of the Church, its various creeds and 
forms of polity and ritual, are but the marks of a house divided 
against itself and which in the end must fall. He sees in de- 
nominationalism, for which these things stand, only a wasting 
of the Lord’s money in providing a superfluously large number 
of churches, pastors and supplies.t 

But worse than this, the unsympathetic observer regards the 
Church as an effete institution. Along this line listen for a 
moment to a famous liberalist. “The churches have been slow 
to engage in Christian work. Almost all the great Christian 

* Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, Vol. 1. pp. 9-11. 

t Richard and Painter, Christian Worship, p. 17. 

Cf. The North American Review, Vol. CLXVI, p. 375 ff. 
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enterprises of modern times have been undertaken by conse- 
crated men and women outside the Church and often in spite 
of the opposition of ministers and other ecclesiastical authorities. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and many other organizations 
of similar character, are potent energies of Christianity outside 
the Church, although conducted by Christian people. If so 
much of the work of Christ may be carried on outside the 
Church, why not more? May not the Church after all be an 
effete institution, very useful indeed in the olden time but of no 
practical importance in our time? Possibly it is the design of 
Providence that the Church form of Christianity should be 
thrown aside, and Christianity in new and more modern forms 
may increase its usefulness and become more Christlike. 
Other forms may do its work more economically and more effi- 
ciently. Such is the opinion cf not a few earnest Christian 
people in our times whose hearts are inflamed with zeal for 
Christian work, but.who are chilled by the cool inertia of re- 
actionary ministers, and grieved to the soul by the self-satisfied 
conservatism of the churches.”* 

For further testimony as to the effeteness of the Church hear 
Professor Mathews again. Writing of the way in which work- 
ing men and their leaders in the social movement view the 
Church, he says: 

“The essentials of one age are often the bric-a-brac of its 
successor. The spinning-wheels and swords which were to our 
ancestors the symbols of toil and adventure, and even life itself, 
fill museums and adorn the walls of reception rooms. Their 
mission is past, and an age which they created, but by which 
they have been outgrown, regards them with curiosity rather 
than reverence. Similarly, to many men working at the cost 
of infinite sacrifice for their less fortunate fellows the churches 
are pieces of bric-a-brac. Useful in the life of the past, doubt- 
less of the utmost value as agents in the production of the life 
of to-day, they are now judged as no longer needed. The age 


* Dr. Briggs, Forum, Vol. XVI, p. 374. 
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is believed to have outgrown them, except as reminders of a 
less perfect civilization. The teachings of Jesus, it is true, 
Christian ethics, and to some degree Christian theology, are 
honored, even though they may be judged impracticable. But 
a regard for Christian ethics does not imply a regard for Chris- 
tian churches. Many an honest man, both within and without 
the ranks of the laboring class, is convinced that the time has 
come for self-respecting philanthropists to cut loose from the 
churches and form themselves into more efficient organizations. 
Charges of hypocrisy are frequently made against the churches 
by men who are passionate champions of the teaching of Jesus. 
It is easy to exaggerate, but it certainly seems within the 
bounds of probability that, wholly apart from a materialistic 
hostility to supernaturalism, the majority of workingmen and 
their leaders, of socialists, and of professional sociologists are 
convinced that the churches are at present composed of the 
well-to-do fraction of the community; that clergymen as a 
class have little or no sympathy with economic reforms ; that 
political corruption is condoned in the case of wealthy church 
members; and that it is useless to expect anything more of 
churches than that they will become religious clubs, limiting 
their support of social reform to words, to denominational mis- 
sions, and conventional Sunday morning collections, untrue to 
the ideals of Jesus, as centers of social convalescence worth- 
less.”"* 

“And,” says Bishop Satterlee, “when we hear Christian 
writers like Canon Freemantle and Professor Drummond (‘who 
is nothing if not an earnest Christian Missionary’) holding up 
the vision Of a city without a church as the triumphant con- 
summation towards which the evolution of Christianity is mov- 
ing we have another.illustration how strongly even Christian 
leaders themselves are being carried away by the surging cur- 
rent of modern opinion.” + 

Again, the unsympathetic observer regards the Church as 
too much concerned about the future life and too little about 


* Amer. Journal of Sociol., March, 1899, pp. 604, 605. 
t A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed, p. 181. 
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that of the present. Says a writer in the Forum:* “The 
Church has limited its conceptions of salvation too much to 
the future life. It has not comprehended the length and 
breadth of the salvation of Jesus. The poor, the sick, the 
suffering and dying need a salvation that relieves their physical 
maladies. Christians have undoubtedly in all ages, in a 
measure, established hospitals, infirmaries, institutions for the re- 
lief of the poor. But this has been sporadic and occasional, 
rather than as an integral part of the salvation preached and 
practiced by the Church.” 

Says Dr. Boardman: “The Church is still largely spending 
her brains, her pens, her lungs, on technical questions of 
Church order, liturgy, historic episcopate, relation of baptism 
to communion, etc. Of course creed has its place—a great 
piace it is. But creed is out of place when it stands between 
me and a suffering man. Go, ye sticklers for ecclesiastical 
technicalities, and learn what the prophet Hosea means when 
he says: ‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice: practical sympathy 
and not mere ritual.’ Here is the point where the world is 
watching the Church. Here is the real touchstone of Chris- 
tianity.” And then he quotes: 

“What does it profit my brethren, if any one say that he has 
faith, and have not works? Can the faith save him? Ifa 
brother or a sister be naked, and in lack of daily food, and one 
of you say to them, ‘Go in peace, be warmed, and be filled,’ 
but ye give them not the things needful for the body, what 
does it profit? Even so faith, if it has not works, is dead in 
itself” —James 2 : 14-17. 

“The time has come,” continues Dr. Boardman, “for us to 
listen to the apostle of justification by works as well as the 
apostle of justification by faith, * * * The Church must 
sécularize Christianity in order to Christianize secularity” (a 
most questionable and dangerous teaching, to the writer’s 
mind). “So shall she have the same mind which was in Christ 
Jesus. So shall she reach the masses.”} , 


* November, 1893, Pp- 375. 
+t The Church, pp. 54, 55- 
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Says Professor Mathews: “Our age needs not merely the 
gospel of a man saving his soul, but the gospel of the kingdom 
of God. Let men be reborn, not that they may by and by get 
comfortably into a heaven above the earth, nor yet as a matter 
of duty or penance perform good deeds on earth; but rather 
let men be reborn that, just because of their new natures which 
draw love from God himself, they may constitute a better 
social environment and a better humanity here on earth.”* 

This then is “the Church as now constituted,” viewed from 
the attitude of an unsympathetic observer. How now’ does 
the sympathetic observer view this same Church ? 

As we have seen, the sympathetic observer sees in the 
Church the same characteristics as does the unsympathetic ob- 
server, but from a different attitude. Hence, though the sym- 
pathetic observer may deplore the many divisions and creeds 
and forms of polity and worship, he yet sees in them that 
variety which in another sense adapts the Church to every 
soul’s need. He sees in the Church as thus constituted an 
illustration of Paul’s all things to all men. He sees too that 
the Church with all this diversity is nevertheless one and 
united. She has one gospel, one Lord, one God and Father of 
all. She has one aim, to obey her Lord’s command in bring- 
ing salvation to men. She has one prayer, that men will ac- 
cept that salvation and be blessed. 

Nor to the mind of the sympathetic observer has God left 
the Church without means to the end just noted. Says Dr. 
Boardman: “On the one hand she has all resources of human 
wealth, learning, philosophy, etc.; on the other hand she has 
all resources of divine promise, inspiration, omnipotence, etc.”’+ 

Says Dr. Henderson: “An institution which can show in the 
United States 165,177 organizations, 111,036 ministers, and 
20,612,806 communicants and members, cannot be ignored by 
the worldly statistician. An institution which can open 142,- 
521 houses of public assembly, with a seating capacity of 
43,564,863 is, indeed, a light set upon a hill. Religion is not 


* Amer. Journal of Sociol, Vol. IV, p. 620. 
t The Church, p. 47. 
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near becoming obsolete when it can command the use of 
property worth $679,630,139, the result of the gifts of belief 
and love unconstrained by the legal power of the tax gatherer.”* 

Besides all this the sympathetic observer is proud of the 
Church’s history. She can point to nearly two thousand years 
of a successful past. Hear Dr. Barton: “The Church has set 
forth, as is nowhere else exhibited, the basis of ethics, and a 
new conception of duty, of worship, of the moral worth of 
man, and of the being and relation of God. It has given usa 
new ideal of childhood; it has brought a new glory to woman- 
hood ; it has ameliorated the condition of slavery and prepared 
for emancipation ; it has reduced the occasion for war, and has 
given to the world a hope of universal peace. It has inspired 
in men a belief in the moral value of being that has created a 
hope which is one of the most potent of all influences for good ; 
and which may be measured either against the hopelessness 
of the world before the Church had gained a footing, or the 
hopelessness of non-Christian lands and faiths, or the hopeless- 
ness of unchristianized Christendom,”’+ 

“Say what you will,” says Dr. Boardman, “the Church is 
time’s most beneficent institution. Who organized the first 
diaconate? Who instituted the medieval charity orders? 
Who are at the head of modern charities? Who are the prac- 
tical friends of the abandoned, the criminal, the dirty, the 
feeble-minded, the incurable, the lost? In brief, who is trans- 
figuring mankind? It is the finger of the Church, often un- 
noticed, which is touching the springs whence arise our varied 


* Essay: The Place of the Church in Modern Civilization, p. 414. 

Dr. Henderson’s figures are according to the census of 1890. The 
Independent, Jan. 3, 1901, p. 35 f., gives the following: ‘‘Ministers, 
156,137 ; churches, 184,662 ; communicants, 28,350,130. Recent statistics 
as to number of organizations, seating capacity, and value of church 
property, are not at hand. However, assuming that the increase in these 
has been proportional to the increase in ministers, churches, and com- 
municants (which may or may not be the case), with Dr. Henderson’s 
figures and those of 7he /ndependent as a basis we get the following : 
Organizations, 214,725; seating capacity, 56,828,325; value of church 
property, $882,026,650. 

t Essay: Zhe Church and Ethical Leadership, p. 406. 
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organizations of secular beneficence; our asylums, hospitals, 
refuges, reformatories, wayfarers’ lodges, etc. Show me, if you 
can, Plato’s Asylum for the Orphaned; Caesar’s Hospital for 
the Wounded; Voltaire’s Infirmary for the Feeble-Minded ; 
Paine’s Retreat for the Homeless; Ingersoll’s Home for the 
Incurable.”* 

Such is the Church of to-day as viewed from the attitude 
of the sympathetic observer. We have thus seen what the 
Church as now constituted is as viewed from the standpoint of 
the sympathetic, as well as from that of the unsympathetic 
and hostile observer. We are now ready for our second 
question. 


Il.—WHAT ARE THE PRESENT DEMANDS MADE UPON THE CHURCH 
AS NOW CONSTITUTED ? 


Like the restless spirits that possessed the man of old their 
name is legion. Some of them are scarcely better in charac- 
ter. Others stand in about the same relation to the Church. 
There are the demands of the low and the vile dens of infamy 
and their supporters that ask the Church to go on its way and 
let them alone. Demands of well-meaning but misled friends 
in and out of the Church that the Church incorporate Eddyism 
or Dowieism or something similar. Demands of professional 
and imaginary reformers that the Church father every new fad, 
scheme or ism, as well as every real reform. Demands of 
socialist leaders that the Church become the champion of the 
masses against the rich, be the arbiter between labor and 
capital, preach to the masses about present-day secular prob- 
lems rather than about God and Christ and the Christian life. 
Demands of scientists that the Church accept their latest theory 
as a fact and incorporate it in the Church’s doctrine, even 
though it is labeled “liable to change without notice.” De- 
mands of the higher critics that the Church accept their theory 
that they have discovered the original coat of many colors, and 
that the Bible account that it belonged to Joseph is not credible 


* The Church, p. 46. 
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inasmuch as the coat fits Genesis perfectly. Demands of pro- 
gressive liberalists that the Church discard the doctrine of an 
infallible Bible, of future punishment, of the immortality of the 
soul, of original sin, for behold, say they, these things are not 
found in the Bible, and are not in accord with the views of 
scholars or with reason. Demands of zealous enthusiasts for 
the coming of the Kingdom, that the Church adopt hot-house 
methods and bring the millennium in this generation. De- 
mands of a nameless host that the Church discard present and 
historic doctrines and methods and return to Christ. 

These are some of the many demands made upon the 
Church of to-day. For specific cases of these demands we 
may cite the following : 

Dr. Joseph Agar Beet, Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Wesleyan Theological College, near London, and of whom Dr. 
S. M. Jackson speaks in high terms as having written some 
excellent commentaries, is publishing a series of articles in the 
current numbers of Zhe Expositor, on The Immortality of the 
Soul. In these articles Dr. Beet aims to show that the idea of 
the immortality of every human soul is not a Christian doc- 
trine but incorporated into Christianity from the heathen phi- 
losophy of Plato. To quote his own words: “The infinite 
value of the soul is recognized by Christ in Matthew 16 : 26. 
But the New Testament never asserts or implies its essential 
and endless permanence; or, in other words, that in virtue of 
its own nature or by the will of God, every human soul will 
think and feel for an endless succession of ages. 

“The above denial will find presumptive support in a later 
paper, where I shall refer to the absence of any direct appeal 
to the Bible in various modern theological works which main- 
tain the immortality of the soul. 

“It is worthy of note that whereas, Plato taught that the 
soul of man is immortal, and imperishable, Christ asserts or 
implies the possibility of its destruction. ‘Fear him that is 
able to destroy beth body and soul.’ ”’* 


* Expositor, March, 1901, p. 133. 
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On the demands with reference to the infallibility of the 
Bible, future punishment, original sin, etc., as being contrary to 
reason, hear a few of the foremost educators and divines of 
our country. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, in a paper contributed to a 
recent volume,* delivers himself as follows: “The Reforma- 
tion substituted for the infallibility cf an institution and its 
official representatives—another infallibility—the Bible. Con- 
tending vigorously against the infallibility of the Church and 
the Pope, it set up the verbally inspired, inerrant Bible as infal- 
lible authority. Fortunately the Reformation taught that the 
humblest Christian might have direct access to this infallible 
Scripture ; and therefore it ultimately set up the human reason 
as the legitimate interpreter of this new infallibility. Now the 
hugest superstructure ever reared on a diminutive foundation, 
and the most formidable speculation ever based on a minimum 
of doubtful fact, is the Augustinian systematic theology, rest- 
ing on the literal truth of the story in Genesis about the dis- 
obedience of Eve and Adam in the garden of Eden. The 
whole superstructure of the generally accepted Protestant sys- 
tematic theology is founded on the literal acceptance of the 
Scriptural account of the fall of Adam and Eve. If this ac- 
count is not a true history, then the whole logical system built 
on it, including the doctrine of original and imputed sin, of the 
plan of salvation, of grace, mediation and atonement, of blood 
satisfaction and blood purchase, and of regeneration, falls to the. 
ground. 

“In the centuries since the Reformation, and particularly in 
the nineteenth century, the human reason, enriched by new 
stores of knowledge, equipped with new methods of incisive 
inquiry, and fired with a new zeal of truth, has gradually un- 
dermined the faith of the majority of Protestant scholars, first, 
in the unerring interpretation, and secondly, in the infallibility 
of the Bible itself. These scholars no longer believe in the fall 
of man, or in the fabric of doctrine which a purely human 


* Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. 
VoL. XXXII. No. 2. 26 
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logic has built on the fall. Among the masses of Protestants 
some belief in the infallibility of the Bible still survives ; but 
the opening century will doubtless see the gradual surrender of 
this transitional belief throughout the Protestant world. The 
controversial writings of St. Augustine have dominated Chris- 
tian systematic theology for fifteen hundred years. Luther, St.* 
Augustine’s disciple, prepared the ruin of his master’s system 
when he declared the Bible infallible, but opened it to the in- 
dividual inquirer. The nineteenth century has seen the foun- 
dation of the structure undermined, the twentieth will see it 
given over to the bats and the owls, so far as Protestants are 
concerned.” Now watch him catch at a straw in the next sen- 
tence: “It is not, however, the real Bible which is thus losing 
its hold ; it is the inferential structure which has been built 
around and over it.* 

“If it be said that though implicit faith in the Bible as an in- 
fallible revelation of literal truth be lost, the real foundation of 
the old dogmatics will remain unshaken, because they rest on 
human nature and experience, the answer is that civilized 
society’s convictions about human nature and human conduct 
have undergone profound modifications during the nineteenth 
century, are manifestly undergoing still further modifications. 
Thus, instead of attributing sin in the individual to the innate 
corruption and perversity of his nature, modern society attri- 
butes it in many instances to physical defects, to bad environ- 
ment, to unwise or wrongful industrial conditions, to unjust 
social usages, or to the mere weakness of will which cannot re- 
sist present indulgences even when the cost in futurg suffering 
stares the victim in the face. With this fundamental recon- 
sideration of the whole doctrine of sin goes grave discussion of 
the till-now-accepted ideas of justice, punishment and reforma- 
tion.” . 

On this same line of human reason as the final arbiter in 


* This ‘‘real Bible,’’ we may presume, is a companion picture to that 
of the real Christ, drawn by this same liberalist, and yet to be presented 


in this paper, a Bible stripped of all its supernaturalism and written to 
President Eliot’s order. 
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matters of the Church, regardless of revelation, hear another of 
our prominent educators and divines. President Thwing, of 
Western Reserve University, represents that “The Church 
must stand ready to answer that little, that infinite question, 
‘Why?’—The Church must address herself more and more to 
the reason of men—The Church of the future, in addressing 
the reason, is not to make undue demands.”* 

Thus we have seen what the Church as now constituted is, 
viewed from the standpoint of the sympathetic, the unsym- 
pathetic and the hostile observer. We have seen, further, what 
are the demands now made upon the Church by the proprietors 
and patrons of haunts of vice, by the believers in faith cure 
and allied subjects, by professional and imaginary reformers, by 
socialist leaders, by scientists, by higher critics, by progessive 
liberalists, by evangelistic enthusiasts, and by the motley throng 
whose watchword is, “Return to Christ.” This brings us to 
our third question. 


III.—CAN THE CHURCH AS NOW CONSTITUTED MEET THESE 
DEMANDS ? 


We answer, Yes, in so far as these demands are in accord 
with the teaching of Christ, or, if you please, of the Bible. This 
answer makes it necessary that we point out which of the pre- 
vious demands we regard as in such accord, and for those that 
are not, wherein and to what extent they are not, and what is 
the Church’s proper attitude toward them. This we shall pro- 
ceed to do, as briefly as possible. . 

As we go on it will be well for us to keep in mind the fact 
that when Christ was on earth there were some demands which 
he himself could not meet—in the sense of granting them. 
The fond mother who wanted her sons exalted was told frankly, 
“That is not mine to give.” When the Jews, in their en- 
thusiasm, sought to make Him their temporal king, he was 
compelled to remind them, “My kingdom is not of this world.” 
And doubtless, if the Saviour’s teachings mean anything, we 


* Essay : The Adjustment of the Church of the Future to the Life of 
the Future, p. 427. 
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may believe that, were he on earth now, he could no more 
grant some things demanded of his Church to-day than he 
could the things just cited, in the days of old. 

Let us now look for a moment at the demands made by and 
for the masses, Let us see how they accord with the teach- 
ing of Jesus. Hear them in the American Journal of Sociology* 
in answer to the question, “Why are so many intelligent work- 
ingmen non-churchgoers?” One says: “If the Church would 
let workingmen have the same rights and privileges that the 
rich enjoy, the Church would be too small to hold them all. 
Let the Church help us fight some of our battles with the rich 
and show it is friendly with the working classes.” Says an- 
other: “The churches are opposed to the workingman, 
inasmuch as the Church opposes Sunday newspapers, Sunday 
theaters, the Sunday opening of libraries, and every other re- 
form of the kind that would benefit the laboring class.” Says 
a third: “I don’t find the average sermon preached in the 
churches interesting to the union workingmen. They are in- 
terested in a shorter working day, more pay for their labor, bet- 
ter homes to live in, and better conditions for their families and 
children in this world, which the Church ignores.” Says a 
fourth: “The churches are sustained by rich men who grind 
their workmen. We are interested more in the getting of food, 
raiment and the payment of our rent than in a future life. We 
want a heaven on earth. Jesus Christ is with us outside the 
Church, and we shall prevail with God.” Says yet another: 
“The Church has, as an organized body, no sympathy with the 
masses. It is a sort of fashionable club where the rich are en- 
tertained and amused, and where most of the ministers are 
muzzled by their masters and dare not preach the gospel of 
the carpenter of Nazareth.” 

Such are some of the demands made by and for the laboring 
classes. We would not have it inferred that we regard these 
demands as the only ones that are or can be made in behalf of 
labor. The masses have their burdens to bear with the rest of 


* March, 1899, pp. 620-626. 
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mankind. And some of their real grievances are not paraded 
in the literature of the hour. But we do regard the demands 
just cited as typical of the causes that lead to the impression, 
and foster the same, that the Church has been and is shame- 
fully neglectful of, if not utterly indifferent to the interests. of 
this class of mankind. 

Now what is the nature of these demands? With all 
charity for the honest and sincere souls among those from 
whom these demands come, must it not be admitted that their 
demands are of the earth earthy? Demands for the bread 
that perisheth? Such demands are diametrically opposite to 
the Saviour’s exhortation, “Seek first the kingdom.” This 
class want all temporal things “first” instead of “added” and the 
“Kingdom of God” last—if indeed at all. To their minds the 
Church must begin with the “added” things. And because the 
Church insists on following the Lord’s orders, the Church is 
condemned. They forget the Lord’s words to the man who 
came saying: “Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance 
with me.” The Master’s stern answer was, “Man, who made 
me a judge or a divider over you?” And then to the multi- 
tude he added the warning: “Take heed and beware of 
covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” And yet is not this the 
spirit that characterizes the demands made by and for the 
masses as quoted above ? 

Further, the fact must not be forgotten that the Church has 
been and is interested in this class. Recall Dr. Boardman’s 
testimony already quoted. Hear in addition Professor Mathews 
again: “Until there can be shown some other social institution 
or movement which can boast an equal record of permanent 
social reforms—of slavery ended, of life protected, of woman 
ennobled, of children educated, of home sanctified, of schools, 
and missions, and charities, and martyrs—your social reformer 
had best give himself a course in church: history. Contempt 
is here the sign-manual of ignorance and conceit. 

“The simple fact is that, while men dream and agitate, the 
Church is creating and organizing altruistic and religious im- 
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pulses, is training men to live together in mytual recognition of 
each other's rights, and compelling them to recognize social as 
well as individual gifts. In a word, as exemplified in the 
Christian Church, religion breeds and disciplines corporate en- 
thusiasm. Can the social movement afford to despise it ?’* 

Says Bishop Satterlee: “The real reason why the Church is 
losing her hold upon so many in this generation is not a want 
of charity or Christian activity, for she has never been more 
zealous in her efforts to reach the masses than she is to-day, 
but because men are antagonized by the Church’s persistent 
effort to bring them to a personal God, and by those definite 
features of Christianity, positive doctrine, sacramental grace, 
public worship, and personal sanctification through Christ, 
which she keeps emphasizing.”+ 

Here it may be well to remember again that the condition 
of this class is not so bad as it is sometimes represented. 
Even Dr. Briggs, a champion of the masses as against the 
Cuurch, admits: “The toiling masses in our age are no worse 
off than were those of other ages. But they think they are 
more miserable, and they are more miserable, for they have 
learned that they are capable of better things, and they are 
yearning for better things.”{ But from their own testimony, 
we ask again, is this yearning in accord with the spirit of 
Christ? We leave the reader to judge. 

Another demand that we need to examine in reference to its 
scripturalness is the popular cry: “Back to Christ.” This de- 
mand is on the lips of men like Principal Fairbarn, of Oxford,§ 
progressive liberalists like Professor Herrmann of Marburg,|| the 
leader of Ritschlianism in Germany, and President Eliot, of 
Harvard; and it is the watchword of social reformers and the 
laboring class generally. But what does Christ mean to all 
classes? Is he the same in every case? By no means. To 


* Amer. Journal of Sociol., Vol. IV, p. 613. 
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Principal Fairbarn and his class Christ is indeed the Son of God, 
the Saviour of men.* To Professor Herrmannt and President 
Eliot Christ is a different person altogether. Take a look at 
our divine Lord as the Harvard president pictures him: “In a 
barbarous age Christ was inevitably given the reward of deifica- 
tion, just as the Pharaohs and Alexanders and Caesars were; and 
his memory was surrounded by clouds of marvel and miracle 
during the four or five generations which passed before the gos- 
pel took any settled form. The nineteenth century has done 
much to disengage him in the Protestant mind from these en- 
cumbrances; and the twentieth will do more to set him forth 
simply and grandly as the loveliest and best of human seers, 
teachers and heroes. Let no man fear that reverence and love 
for Jesus will diminish as time goes on. The pathos and the 
heroism of his life and death will be vastly heightened when he 
is relieved of all supernatural attributes and powers. The 
human hero must not have foreknowledge of the glorious issue 
of this sacrifice and pains; he must not be sure that his cause 
will triumph ; he must suffer and die without knowing what his 
sacrifice will bring forth. The human exemplar should have 
only human gifts and faculties. If these principles are true, 
the more completely progressive liberalism detects and rejects 
the misunderstanding and superstitions with which tradition and 
written record concerning the life of Jesus were inevitably cor- 
rupted, the more will love and reverence grow for the splendors 
of truth and moral beauty which, as a matter of indubitable 
fact, have shown from the character and teaching of this Jew- 
ish youth.”’t 

This is the Christ as seen by the liberalist. How now do 
the socialists and the masses conceive of Christ? Says a 
writer in Zhe American Journal of Sociology:§ “The Jesus of 


* Place of Christ, etc., pp. 300-375. 

t Communion with God, pp. 52, 65-66, 135-142, 182-183; cf. Prof. 
Orr's Ritschlian Theology, pp. 125-135, 209-211. 
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the average working man is a minimized Jesus Christ, a ficti- 
tious person, not the Christ of the Gospel.” And, in view of 
what we have seen as to the demands of this class, have we 
not a realistic picture of the Christ of the socialists and the 
masses in the parphrase, “Ye seek me not because ye would 
see signs, but because ye would eat of the loaves and be 
filled?” These prophets of the present and their followers 
know not the Christ who added, “Labour not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for the meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life.” Equally unknown to them is the Christ who 
taught men, “Be not anxious for the morrow.” And if they 
have ever heard of the Christ who came “not to send peace on 
earth but a sword,” they know him only as his sword is made 
to do duty in its scabbard on dress parade while the Church 
foolishly marches to the music of their worldly song. When 
that sword is drawn to save them from their sin and miseries 
they know not the Christ who sent it. 

There is another demand that we need to measure by the 
divine pattern, the demand of religious enthusiasts for greater 
progress on the part of the Church. Dr. Boardman in his re- 
cent book Zhe Church, after paying a glowing tribute to the 
progress of the Church from its founding to the present, says: 
“Nevertheless, the Church, compared with her mission and re- 
sources, is a tragic failure. Nearly two thousand years have 
elapsed since our King was born. Yet the Church has gained 
hardly thirty per cent. (of the world’s population). Even of 
those (gained) a large proportion are still virtually heathen ; 
look at our non-churchgoers, ‘slums,’ etc.”* 

Now, with all due respect for Dr. Boardman and others who 
may agree with him, we ask: Is there not too much impatience 
and haste with reference to the progress of the Church? 
Think of the world waiting over four thousand years before 
God fulfilled the promise of redemption—more than two 
thousand before he called the first of the chosen people. Shall 


* The Church, pp. 46-47 ; for a similar view of the Church cf. an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Stimson, Wanted, A Prophet, in The Outlook, June 25, 1901, 
p. 405 ff. 
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we complain now, after these two thousand years of “grace 
and truth,” with thirty per cent. of the world already won? 
Is it not comparatively a splendid showing, and ought we not 
to rejoice in it? But perhaps some one suggests that the 
Father’s delay in sending the Son was due to the fact that men 
were slow in fulfilling their part. Then, we ask, Is human na- 
ture different now from what it was then? Or, if the delay 
was necessary to discipline His people, is such discipline now 
no longer needed? If God wanted the world converted in one 
generation, as some modern reformers and evangelistic enthu- 
siasts would feign have us believe, why, we ask, in all reverence, 
did Christ found the Church with only twelve men—most of 
whom even were only moderately efficient? Surely, to our 
minds, such a force was utterly inadequate to accomplish his 
purpose. Yet Christ was satisfied with such a force. 

Here we may note, too, that if the Church is slow in its 
growth, and sometimes shows signs of decline and apparent 
paralysis, it, by this very fact, shows itself to be in harmony 
with God’s laws of growth in the natural world, and in the 
spiritual life of the individual believer. The most casual ob- 
server of nature sees that the things that have any degree of 
permanence have been slow in their development. The mush- 
room grows in a night, but declines in a day. The tree marks 
its development by centuries, and its age, barring accidents, is 
practically limitless. During its entire history it is subject to 
the vicissitudes of time. The cold and frost of winter, the 
storms, the lightning, the hail, and the drought of summer, in 
turn, blight its buds, distort and disfigure its branches, check, 
and all but paralyze its growth. But are not these the very 
things that help to harden it and give it the power of endur- 
ance ? 

So too in the individual Christian life. It grows slowly and 
is only completed at death. Like the tree, it too has its 
vicissitudes, exaltation, depression, assurance, doubt, joy, sor- 
row, sometimes almost despair, yet through them all it grows 
slowly but surely up into the full stature of the Lord of Life. 
The Church in its vital essence is but the congregation of be- 

Voi. XXXII. No. 2. 27 
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lievers. Why then should not the laws of growth just noted 
apply to it also ? 

We would not be misunderstood. We do not mean to say 
that the Church has no faults ; that it in no case comes short, 
or fails of its mission entirely; nor do we mean to affirm that 
such is true of any of its ministers or members. What we do 
mean to say is that, in view of the fact that no individual, even 
though aided by the power of God, does, or can live an ab- 
solutely perfect life here on earth; and in view of the further 
fact that the Church is composed of such Christians, and many 
wicked and sinful men besides, in view of these facts, we say, 
we think it unfair and unjust to Christ’s Church to demand that 
it shall not, as a whole oy in any part, come short of its mis- 
sion. 

And here again we need to remind ourselves that if some 
churches are not accomplishing as much as others for Christ, 
that is but in accord with our Lord’s teaching. Not every 
pound gained ten. Not every grain of wheat increased a hun- 
dred fold. And if some churches are indeed what their hos 
tile critics call them, fashionable clubs, subsidized by the rich 
and utterly failing in their mission, they are still only illustra- 
tions of the tares among the wheat, and of the man with one 
pound or one talent. If some ministers and some laymen, 
high in educational work, have wandered from the old paths 
and decry Bible, and Church, and creed, let it not be forgotten 
that God’s first high priest, in response, to the clamor of the 
age, set up the golden calf; that time and again the chosen 
people turned away to idolatry and sin; that more than five- 
sixths of them were utterly lost, and that only a remnant were 
left to welcome the long-promised Saviour. Yet he came and 
established his Church that is now marching on to victory. 
With thirty per cent. of the world already won for Christ let 
us not cry failure, but thank God, take courage and press for- 
ward.* 


* For a hopeful review of the Church see the article by Dr. Gladden, 
The Outlook of Christianity, in The North American Review, June, 
IgOI, pp. 919-933, where he states that during the past century the popu- 
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But we have seen that not all the demands made upon the 
Church are in accord with her standard, and therefore cannot 
be met, at least not directly. What then is to be her course? 
In reference to social matters, the answer of Dr. Barton is 
pertinent: “The Church may provide, and often ought to pro- 
vide, wholesome entertainment and amusement, but a larger 
proof of its leadershp will be found in the type of amusement 
which is patronized by the body of those whom its influence 
reaches. The Church may in special exigencies provide wood - 
yards and workingmens'’ restaurants for the relief of the poor, 
but a better and larger proof of its leadership will be the in- 
fusing of the.spirit of Christ into the business world, so that 
wood-yards and restaurants shall be maintained in righteousness 
and at a fair profit. 

“It is not to establish beneath its own roof every sort of 
commercial and social activity ; it is to inspire the community 
with an ideal which shall realize itself in the world of com- 
merce, of politics, of amusement, of literature, of art.”’* 

The answer of Professor Small, of the University of Chicago, 
is, if possible, still more to the point: “It is not the function 
of the Church to get justice between man and man. It is the 
function of the Church to help individuals discern and want 
justice. It is not the function of the Churc. » settle strikes. 
It is the function of the Church to make men conciliatory. It 
is not the function of the Church to elect temperance candidates 
to office. It is the function of the Church to make men will 


lation of the world has increased fifty-four per-cent., Christianity more 
than one hundred per cent.; that a century ago a little more that one- 
third of the people of the world were under the government of Christian 
nations, whereas now fifty per cent. are under Christian rule. Figures 
like these of Dr. Gladden’s are often tabooed as of little value in deter- 
mining the true spiritual condition of the Church. However, if they do 
not indicate the character of the spiritual current, they may at least in- 
dicate its direction. On the other hand, we have yet to discover that 
Frederick’s rules for recruiting his amou Potsdam regiment were ante- 
dated by Christ in recruiting His spiritual army. Nor if they had been, 
can we be certain that they would have been a surer guarantee of fight- 
ing qualities in the one case than in the other? 


* Essay: The Church and Ethical Leadership, p. 409. 
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to be temperate. It is not the function of the Church to dic- 
tate civic regulation of the social evil. It is the function of 
the Church to make men able to conquer their own lusts, and 
zealous to protect the innocent against the vicious. It is not 
the function of the Church to settle any concrete social prob- 
lem that falls outside its own function of worship. It is the 
function of the Church to inspire in each worshiper that spirit 
of loyalty to the requirements of his own post in life, which 
will make the members of the churches the most devoted and 
patient promoters of all genuine social progress.”* 

This is to be the Church’s attitude towards social reforms. 
We may ask further, What about matters of faith ? If, as we 
have seen, one of the most pronounced liberalists is at the head 
of Harvard, it is a matter of no small satisfaction to recall that 
Professor Thayer of Greek Lexicon fame was until very recent- 
ly connected with the same institution. His answer in refer- 
ence to matters of faith is here well timed: “But inquirers, you 
tell me, demand certainties, They clamor for immediate and 
unequivocal answers. 

“Doubtless, and overlook the fact that divine wisdom rarely 
vouchsafes such. If God’s Book had had the average man for 
its author, no doubt it would have abounded in direct and 
categoric replies to all questions. The most complicated prob- 
lems of time and eternity would be solvable by a process as 
simple as the rule of three! But, alas, impatient souls, His 
people do not get into the promised land that way.”’+ 

Dr. Bradford, in his recent bookt speaking of Christ’s teach- 
ing, says: “He never tried to harmonize truths. He simply 
announced them, and left them to shine like stars in the dark- 
ness of human life.” 

Bishop Satterlee a few years ago wrote as follows: “Much 
as we Christians may regret the prevalence of Agnosticism, it 
needs no prophet’s eye to see that, in the near future, a day is 


* The Independent, February 28, 1901, p. 483. 

t Quoted by Dr. McConnell, Essay : Scripture Inspiration and Author- 
ity, p. 117. 

t The Return to Christ, p. 25. 
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at hand when Agnosticism will be found to have rendered a 
valuable service to Christianity itself in showing the world that 
the only religious altar that scientific evolution can raise, is one 
inscribed “To the Unknown God.”* : 

His prophecy is already being realized. Witness one of 
the leaders of “higher criticism:”’+ “Far too much is said in 
these days about the assured results of criticism. There are 
such results, most certainly ; but many of the points which the 
last generation of critics thought itself to have settled, at least 
so far as possible, need, perhaps, to be unsettled again, and 
treated by new methods. Besides this, a quantity (number?) 
of new problems are rising up, for which, upon the old prin- 
ciples of criticism, no solution is possible.” 

While all this is going on, Bishop Satterlee suggests the 
wise course for the Church: “The attitude of the Church in 
all these matters is to bear fearless and persistent witness to 
the truth as it is in Jesus, while science proclaims the truth 
that is in nature. Both have a work for truth to do, and this 
work cannot be done effectually and lastingly unless each 
clings to the duties of its own particular sphere. As there 
were days when science was paralyzed by too much theology, 
so the days have come in which theology is becoming paralyzed 
by too much science, and in either case the truth of God is re- 
tarded. Science needs theology, and theology needs science 
for the propagation of the whole truth. There should there- 
fore be a co-operation, but not a commingling between the 
two. The Church will gain nothing if she yields to science 
to-day, only to retrace her steps and confess her mistake to- 
morrow. 

“The only wise position for her to assume, and the only one 
she can assume without danger of error, is to let science work 
out its own problems in its own way, cheerfully resigning to it 
all those questions which, while they have a bearing upon re- 
ligion, really belong to the other domain. Whether the 
natural world came into existence through special creation or 


* A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed, p. 34. 
t Prof. Cheyne, of Oxford, in The Expositor, May, 1901, p. 267. 
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evolution ; whether life comes through spontaneous generation 
or only from previous life; whether the chronology of the hu- 
man race is according to Usher or according to Haeckel; 
whether other religions bear a near or a distant resemblance to 
Christianity; whether the history of the outer world accords or 
disagrees with Jewish historians, and whether Higher Criticism, 
on the one hand, or Archaeology on the other, is right in its 
diagnosis and arrangement of Biblical documents, are purely 
and simply questions for experts in the sciences of biology, 
ethnology, philology, comparative religions, archaeology, and 
literary criticism to settle.”* 

Thus can the Church meet present demands and meet them 
safely. That this is the correct and safe view of the matter 
may be shown by an illustration or two, drawn, if you will 
permit, from our political history. Within the memory of 
probably all of us, our country was agitated by the “Green- 
back” craze. Not only political reformers and enthusiasts, 
but many otherwise sensible men, thought that the only sal- 
vation for our country financially lay in the unlimited and 
unsecured issuance of “Greenbacks.” Yet in the short 
space of two years after this craze had reached its height, 
the government demonstrated to these enthusfasts and doubt- 
ers the folly of their fears by the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. 

A decade or so ago the country was again disturbed by 
practically the same classes. This time “Free Silver” was to 
be the savior. You knowthe result. When, in all her history, 
has our country been more prosperous than to-day? Yet it 
was not brought about by the adoption of either unlimited 
“Greenbacks” or “Free Silver.” 

If an application is necessary, the Church’s true course, in 
the face of visionary enthusiasts, misguided reformers, and hos- 
tile critics as well, is to adhere to the golden standard of truth 
as it is in Jesus through the Bible, And though by this course 
the Church’s vindication be slow, yet the gates of hell shall 


* A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed, p. 34 f. 
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not prevail. For the Church’s encouragement in the meantime 
we may again hear Dr. Barton: 

“If the Church does not always realize fully its opportunity; 
if it fails adequately to interpret the meaning of its transitions 
—it does not yet become reprobate. Yet enlargement comes 
through another place—God raises from the stones children 
unto Abraham—and the thing for which the Church has come 
to the Kingdom is delayed, or is poorly done, or if well done, 
is done by another agency, which for the time more truly in- 
terprets the spirit of the Christ. And if the goal is far off, 
and the progress towards it in the Church is slow, still the 
Kingdom is coming, and he that believeth shall not make 
haste. The holy city, whose pattern and ideal is coming down 
out of heaven, is being builded slowly but stably in brick and 
stone and human institutions, and the tabernacle of God is 
with men in the Church. Thus shall be ‘gathered together in 
one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which 
are in earth.”’* 


* Essay : The Church and Ethical Leadership, pp. 409-410. 


Note.—The ‘‘Essays,”” by different writers, cited in this paper are 
found in a recent work, 7heology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century, 
Essays on the Present Status of Christianity and its Doctrines, edited 
with an introduction by J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE FIRST CONFUTATION OF THE AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION. | 


By PROFESSOR W. A. LAMBERT, A.M. 


That the Roman Catholic Confutation had been at least five 
times revised before being read on August 3, 1530, and that 
the first form presented had been rejected because it was “so 
confused, crude, violent, hostile and cruel that the Emperor was 
ashamed to have it read in the Imperial Senate” (Brenz to 
Isenmann, July 15, quoted in Ficker, p. 52), was known to the 
Protestants before they left Augsburg. But even of the form 
in which the confutation was read they could not obtain a copy, 
and it was left to the speculation of investigators* to deter- 
mine the development of the confutation and its first forms, as 
they discovered MSS. connected with it. Not until 1891, how- 
ever, was the real First Confutation published, with abundant 
apparatus for its study by Johannes Ficker.t Unfortunately 
Ficker has done the work so thoroughly, that the present ar- 
ticle can do little more than translate and synopsize his result. 

The preparation of a confutation was necessary. The 
Roman Catholic theologians had refused to prepare a confes- 
sion which could be compared with the Protestant Confession, 
and enable the Emperor to act as judge between the two sets of 
teachings. But they could not allow the Protestants to claim 

* An account of these speculations and investigations forms an intro- 
duction to Ficker’s Prolegomena. 


t ‘‘Die Konfutation des Augsburgische Bekentnisses Ihere erste Gestalt 
und ihere Geschichte von Johannes Ficker, Leipzig. Verlag von Johann 
Ambrosius Bartle, 1891.’’ Ficker gives in ‘‘Prolegomena,’’ pp. I-I09, 
the history of the Confutation as read August 3, and the efforts made to 
have it published ; in an Anhang, pp. 110-134, an account of the MSS. 
The body of the book contains the text of the First Confutation, with 
critical apparatus, pp. 1-140, and six Beilagen give illustrative documents, 
Pp. 143-190. For the use of a copy of Ficker I am indebted to the Rev. 
J. W. Richard, D.D., of Gettysburg. 
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a victory by remaining silent now. The Roman Catholic theo- 
logians therefore immediately began to gather materials for a 
refutation, and to arrange them agcording to the articles of the 
Confession. But the theologians after all could do little in their 
own name. The Emperor had attempted to act as judge, and 
decisions ought therefore to come from him. The Confession 
also, although the work of Protestant theologians, was not 
made in their name, but inghat of the Protestant princes. A 
reply should therefore come from the princes, through their 
theologians. 

The Emperor called a meeting of the Catholic princes on 

June 26, the day after the reading of the Confession, to discuss 
the form of a reply. On the day following the princes recom- 
mended that the Emperor have the Confession examined and 
answered by intelligent and fair-minded scholars, who should 
indicate the points agreeing with the Catholic doctrine, and re- 
fute the points which did not agree. The princes make a dis- 
tinction between the two parts of the Confession: for the 
reformation of abuses the Emperor is to find means. They 
further recommend that the papal legate be consulted. 
‘ The Emperor conferred with the papal legate, who suggested 
that the various articles of the Confession be distributed to the 
theologians present at Augsburg (of whom there were about 
twenty), to be by them examined and answered. These sug- 
gestions were referred to the Emperor's counsellors, who, on July 
5, replied to the princes, accepting the suggestions, but insist- 
ing upon fairness and moderation. The Emperor tries to retain 
his position as judge by giving the Catholic princes the charac- 
ter of accuser, retains the possibility of a general council, and 
accepts the suggestion of the - princes concerning abuses ; the 
legate himself is to suggest in writing the means for a reforma- 
tion. But the legate’s suggestions for the refutation are ac- _ 
cepted. 

These suggestions of the legate had been quite extensive. 
“The single articles of the confession are to be treated sepa- 
rately. In the first place investigation is to be made, whether 
the form of the articles is not suspicious, and then that which 

VoL. XXXII. No. 2. 28 
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is concealed in it is to be disclosed with moderation, care, 
courtesy and altogether in Christian love. That which is ap- 
proved by the Fathers is to be recognized with praise but 
whatever departs from the pure religion is to be completely an- 
nihilated, and in this matter the first duty of the theologians 
will be to prove that all of this has long ago been condemned 
as heretical. If the Protestant princes complained of errors 
falsely ascribed to their theologians, this was a challenge to ex- 
amine the previous utterances of these theologians, and to 
show their inconsistency with the statements of the Confession. 
It would be most effective, while criticising the proofs of the 
opponents, to place positive, thoroughly- proved Catholic state- 
ments against the heretical thoughts.” (Ficker, 18). The 
refutation, so prepared, was to be, according to the legate’s 
intention, the final word in the theological controversy. 
“Charles V is reminded of the example of Charlemagne, of 
the subjection and conquest of the Saxons, in order to bring 
nearer to him the use of his worldly weapons against the 
Protestants.” 

In spite of the acceptance of this program for the refutation, 
and the entrusting of the whole matter to him, the legate was 
not satisfied with the resolution of the Emperor. The task of 
outlining means for a reformation of abuses must have been 
specially distasteful to him. Charles endeavored, in personal 
conferences, to make clear to the legate the reasons for his 
resolution. Campegi opposed him strongly, but neither by his 
conversation nor by his written reply could he win the Emperor 
to a firmer, more unequivocal acceptance of everything tradi- 
tional. 


Upon the task of preparing the refutation he entered eagerly. 
He appointed the theologians present in Augsburg (a list of 
whom is given by Ficker, p. 20), who were committed against 
the Protestants by their former writings and their actions in 
Augsburg, who had been so busy heaping up materials against 
the confession that Zwingli may well have been correct when 
he wrote in his confession, that the confutation was written be- 
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fore it was asked ;* distributed to these theologians the articles 
of the Confession and waited for their answers. 

The activity of the Catholic theologians is remarkable. 
They were most hostile to Protestantism, and spared no pains 
to bring together all possible objections to it. Campegi, Eck 
and Fabri were the leaders, Cochleus stood next to them. 
Cochleus had, in that year, prepared a large collection of the 
errors of Luther, with the references to former heretics, and a 
refutation from Fathers and Scripture (Zzb7i [// de fide Chris- 
tiana, de sacramentis et de cerimontis, see Ficker, 22). Eck had 
published his 404 articles, and in a copy, intended for the Em- 
peror, had noted on the margin the exact source of all quota- 
tions. Fabri especially devoted his labors to making careful 
excerpts from Luther’s work, showing his inconsistencies with 
true doctrine and with himself,. until he concludes that “one 
book contradicts another, one sentence, one statement the other, 
yes, one letter the other—Luther, to say it in one word, has, 
from a man, become a senseless and mindless being.” (Ficker, 
24f. The preface to the Antilogiae, in “Beilage” III, pp. 156- 
160). 

A list of “Haereses in sacris conciliis antea damnatae per 
Luthranos iterum ab inferis reductae” (Beilage IV, pp. 161- 
173) was ready at hand. A list of Luther's errors was pre- 
pared from Cochleus’ Lid [//, de fide Christiana, and this again 
condensed into twenty-five headings. 

To show the fearful results of Lutheranism, two documents 
were prepared for the Emperor. One of these, “Monstra sec- 
tarum ex Luthero et Lutherants enata,’ is given as “Beilage” V. 
pp. 174-181, the other, as “Beilage” VI, pp. 182-190, “Luther- 
ani evangelti abominabiles nimiumque perniciosi damnatissimi 
fructus.” Everything that is troublesome has its origin in 


* Ficker, 28. But Zwingli (Ratio, Prolog, in Niemeyer, Collection Conf., 
p. 16.) says the same of the Augsburg Confession: ‘‘Ut igitur aliorum 
deinde confessionem, imo eorundem adversariorum etiam confutationem 
vidimus, quae tamen praeparatae videntur, antequam quicquam ab eis 
postulatum sit.’’ The Fidei Ratio is dated July 3-before the legate had 
authority from the Emperor to prepare the confutation. 
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Luther, “men turned to hate, pride, contumely, disobedience, 
contempt of all honor, freely have gone into every kind of 
lust, drunkenness, gluttony, blasphemies, and other like vices” 
(p. 182). Even the danger from the Turks is ascribed to Luther 
and Melanchthon, because they have admired the government 
of the Turks, and considered the Turkish war a divine judg- 
ment (p. 187). 

Fabri, not satisfied with these materials, labored at an apology 
of the church doctrine’ in general, dedicating it to King Ferdi- 
nand. 

All these works were to be used to the best advantage in the 
refutation. Again it is Fabri’s restless activity that is most evi- 
dent. More than three hundred pages he wrote, re-arranging 
Eck’s 404 articles, altering Eck’s headings to more suitable 
forms. Eck’s articles were also used in another way. Coch- 
leus selected from them such as were specially suited for use in 
the refutation, arranging them according to the articles of the 
Confession. 

Thus the way was planned. When the legate parcelled out 
the Confession, materials were ready for a speedy refutation. 
But the plan was soon discovered to be unsatisfactory. The ar- 
ticles prepared by different men, were too difficult in character 
to form a unit when brought together. Of the rejected articles 
only four articles are preserved, the I and III, perhaps also the 
II from Cochleus’ pen (in Philippicae quatuor Johannis 
Cochlei in apologiam Philippi Melanchthonis). These did not 
prove at all satisfactory, being too violent and too wordy. The 
Emperor felt the need of reminding of his order for a brief and 
moderate reply. 

On July 2, in a general session of the theologians,* it was 
seen that the refutation must be, in the main, the work of one 
man, and Eck was unanimously chosen to prepare a draft 


* That not only theologians were engaged on the work appears from a~ 
letter of Charles V to the pope, written early in July: ‘‘And already the 
legate, with many good and notable persons, theologians and others, has 
begun to draw up the reply.”” Lanz, Korrespondenz Karls V, I, 391. 
The apology speaks of theologians and monks. 
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which was to be discussed in general sessions. At the latter 
Fabri presided, and personally noted in Eck’s MS. the changes 
suggested. 

Eck followed the program outlined by the legate. In the 
sessions, little change was made, due, not entirely, to the ab- 
sence of all difference of opinion. 

When one suggested the possibility of communion under 
both forms, Eck met him with the remark: “I might almost 
doubt whether you are in the right place among us or not” 
(Ficker, 33). When the Emperor’s Spanish confessor admon- 
ished the theologians to be peaceable, he was debarred from 
the sessions without ceremony. 

As might be guessed, in the new form of the confutation, 
Eck’s works were used to a large extent. His Enchiridion, his 
Loci, his articles, the whole list of writings against the Protes- 
tants are constantly used. Quotations from the Protestants 
are constantly used to cause them to refute themselves or to 
point out the seriousness of their heresies. None of Luther's 
important writings, before 1525, are left unquoted; of the later 
writings, only a few are mentioned. 

Of the additions made in the sessions of the theologians, by 
far the larger part are additions of decidedly polemic character, 
stronger judgment, new proof passages from Luther, etc. 
(Ficker, 44) The epilog was added by Fabri and others, en- 
tirely in the spirit of the legate, with the ardor and feeling of 
Fabri. 

The work thus prepared was to be strengthened by the ad- 
dition of the exact source of quotations, a task undertaken by 
Cochleus. A German translation was made by Leonhard von 
Eck and Wolfgang Redorfer. The Latin text was again slightly 
revised, and finally completed on July 8. The theologians re- 
ported the substance of their investigations to the Emperor : 
“The Lutheran princes, in the twenty one articles, taught almost 
the Christian doctrine. But their theologians have taught dif- 
ferently from that which they present to the Emperor” (Ficker, 
48). 

On July 12, the text was ready in clean copies of both the 
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Latin and the German confutation, delivered to the legate, and 
by him, because he himself was sick, sent to the Emperor, 
through his brother, Tommaso Campegi, Bishop of Feltre. 
Together with the other documents intended for the emperor 
(a list is given in Ficker, 49), there were 351 pages. 

But the authors of the First Confutation were doomed to a 
great disappointment. It greatly displeased the Emperor, who 
saw that his urgent demand for fairness and moderation had 
been little regarded, and that the document, as now handed to 
him, was politically impossible as a reply from him or from 
the Catholic princes. He left only twelve (or sixteen) pages 
uncorrected. On July 16, he laid it before the Catholic princes, 
who had it read (the reading occupied nine or ten hours), and 
then discussed it. The prolog and epilog they rejected, think- 
ing that these belonged not to theologians, but to the princes, 
and declared a thorough alteration of the entire work necessary, 
recommending to the Emperor that he hand the document to 
some men who should simply approve what accorded with the 
Gospel and Scriptures, but should remove everything hateful 
and superfluous. This recommendation was handed to the 
Emperor July 19. 

Thus ends the history of the First Confutation. The various 
revisions and alterations between this and the final form as read 
on August 3, belong rather to the history of that final form. 
The First Confutation was a failure, even from a reasonable 
Roman Catholic standpoint. 

The character of this confutation is well summarized by 
Moeller (Ch. Hist., Eng. Trans. 3,p. 110): “It is a voluminous, 
violently worded indictment, dominated by the idea that the 
A. C. persistently concealed and kept silence upon the real 
teaching of the evangelicals and its pernicious results.” 

The principles of its criticism are given in the prolog. 

1. Many doctrines stated are correct, but derived from the 
Church; therefore the Protestants receive no credit for them. 
By these doctrines the princes ought to stand. 

2. Certain doctrines of the Confession are contradicted by 
the former writings of the Reformers. These former writings, 
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therefore, thus repudiated by their authors, ought to be de- 
stroyed. 

3. Many teachings of the Confession have already been con- 
demned by the Church as heretical. These the princes should 
be urged to give up, and so heal the schism in the Church. 

4. The writings of the Protestant theologians contain many 
heresies and dangerous teachings not mentioned in the Con- 
fession. The Emperor ought, therefore, to discover how far 
these have been rejected by the princes. “For it is a small 
thing to have peace in a few matters, when in other most im- 
portant matters there is no peace.” 

4. Besides the errors held and taught by the Protestants, 
many sects and unbearable heresies have sprung up, for which 
the Protestants are responsible. The Emperor is advised to 
root these out, and to force the princes to return to the Catholic 
faith. 

These principles are thoroughly applied. The effort is made 
throughout to approve of the Confession of the princes, but to 
lay the blame for everything which they consider blameworthy 
upon the theologians. It must be shown, therefore, that the 
Protestant theologians have deceived their princes, no less than 
they have endeavored to deceive the Catholics. If an article is 
so stated as to be unassailable, it must be shown to be contrary 
to the position of the Protestants, if not in substance, at least 
in principle. So the first article, which must be approved, is 
accepted from the Church, against the principle of receiving 
nothing without clear Scripture warrant; similarly the third 
article. In the appendix to the ninth article, the Protestants 
are charged with giving a handle to the Anabaptists by their 
principle of requiring Scripture proof, since Scripture nowhere 
states or commands infant baptism. 

More frequently the contradictions are material. In the first 
article, Luther is called upon to account for his sentence: “My 
soul hates this term Aomousion,”’ Melanchthon for his dis- 
paraging remarks concerning the Nicene Council. The damna- 
tory clauses are inconsistent, because they condemn the Reform- 
ers no less than the heretics mentioned in them. 
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The purpose of making the confutation the final word in the 
controversy, led to the attempt to answer all Protestant teaching 
whether mentioned in the confutation or not. Some things 
were therefore brought in where the least opportunity presented 
itself, so, in the first article, these references to statements by 
Luther and Melanchthon, in article V: “Besides we cannot 
understand why Luther and Melanchthon have been so hostile 
to the universities, unless because they have desired to have the 
Holy Ghost as their teacher.” 

The same purpose results in the accumulation of Scripture 
texts, to show that the Catholics, besides having the Church and 
the Fathers on their side, do not lack in Scripture warrant. 
Articles 4, 6 and 20 consist almost entirely of Scripture texts 
and connecting clauses. But these texts are intended to over- 
whelm by their number, not by their weight. Generally, no 
effort at all is made to discuss a text; it is shown to be incor- 
rectly interpreted by being contrasted with others. Luther is 
taken to task for inserting the “alone’’ in Rom. 3 : 28, but the 
faith of Gal. 3 is asserted to be the fides formata of Gal. 5. 
Without any further effort at proof Luke 17 : 10 is said to be 
greatly misunderstood when adduced in an argument for faith 
against works, “because that verse according to the context 
treats of faith’—a reason which seems almost unintelligible, 
except from the standpoint of sophistry. Rom. 8 : 18 is quoted 
to show that our works, compared with the divine rewards, are 
as nothing. Against the statement that God does not regard 
man’s works, are quoted the instances of Cornelius’ alms, of 
Hagar’s affliction, of Abraham, Gen. 18: 19, of Abel's sacri- 
fice, Noah’s righteousness, the fasting of the Ninevites, the 
weeping of Ezekiel. 

The matter of abuses receives curt treatment, although the 
discussion of the articles on abuses occupies almost half of the 
confutation. It is summed up in the preface to the second 
part: “From our answers, given below, the Emperor will see 
that those things, which they mention, are neither abuses nor 
new, but most ancient and most sacred rites of the Church, 
coming down to us from the times of the apostles, nor received 
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contrary to the intention of the Canons, but that they have, 
against the most accepted Canons of the Church, the popes and 
the councils, nay, even against the Gospel and against Paul, 
made many innovations in the Church, not without great of- 
fence to the Christian people. 

But the crowning weakness of the document is the inability 
of the authors to see the point of the Protestant arguments, 
and to distinguish between careful dogmatic statement and 
popular presentation. This has led them to underestimate the 
Reformation movement, which to them was the “Lutheran 
tragedy,” and to rely upon sophistry in their reply, so that the 
confutation merited the name given it: “Ilias sophistarum.” 
But while we are amazed at their views and methods, we re- 
member that even nineteenth century Roman Catholics have 
more or less fallen into them, and that Moehler’s Syméolik suf- 
fers from the same inability to distinguish between official and 
private statements. 

More surprising may appear their inability to see the impor 
tance of the movement for the empire. The Emperor desired 
reconciliation, and his hopes had been greatly encouraged by 
the tone of the Confession and by the preliminary judgment 
upon it by the theologians, that “in the twenty-one articles the 
princes taught almost correct Christian doctrine. But their 
teachers have taught otherwise than they present to the Em- 
peror.” But the theologians knew of only one reconciliation— 
absolute submission to the Catholic Church as it existed. 
They would seem to have been both theologically and politi- 
cally blind. There is little wonder that Brenz wrote to Isen- 
mann on July 15: “Nothing new has happened here, except 
that I have learned that the ‘confession of the sophists has 
again been returned to its sophist authors because it was so 
confused, crude, violent, offensive and harsh that the Emperor 
was ashamed to have it read in the Imperial Senate” (Ficker, 
52). 

On one point this First Confutation might reasonably be ex- 
pected to be of great value, namely, as a help in determining 
the text of the Augsburg Confession as read and handed to the 

VoL. XXXII. No. 2. 29 
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Emperor. But even here it is disappointing. It seems that 
for several days the authentic copy of the Latin Confession 
was in the hands of scribes, who were preparing a translation 
into Spanish for the Emperor, and transcripts for his counsel- 
lors and the Catholic members of the committee. Campegi 
then received the Confession, and had copies made for the theo- 
logians. But, strange to say, the text of the Confession as 
quoted in the First Confutation agrees with none of the MSS. 
of the Confession which are critically judged most accurate.* 
Besides the transpositions, of which I have noted five in Arts. 
I, and one in XX, and the omissions which might be intentional, 
the following variations occur: 

Art. I, vere for verum. 

Art. II, venascantur for senascuntur. 

Art. VII, pure docetur for recte docetur. 

Art. IX, recipiuntur for recipiantur. 

Art. XVI, omits Aaec. 

Art. XVII, suscitadit for resuscitatit. 

Art. XIX, est for tamesti, ex propnits (according to Vulgate) 
for ex setpso. 

In three places the Confutation agrees with the best MSS. 
against the Textus Receptus: 

Art. XV, App., ad satisfaciendum for satisfaciendum. 

Art. XVI, etiam for et. 

Art. XX, has the “é/e. 

The original German text has not been used, but a new 
translation jhas been made from the Latin, except in Art. VIII, 
where a text is given, differing from all the MSS. in the read- 
ings:  Sollichs angezaigt for selbs anzeigt; christenlich for 
christlich ; sein for sind. 

The spelling in the Confutation is greatly changed through- 
out, e.g. Dweil for dieweil ; werdent for werden ; sitzent for 
sitzen. 

It retains the so before sind die sacrament, agreeing in this 


* See ‘Die unverinderte Augsburgische Konfession—Kritische Aus- 
gabe—von Paul Tschackert, Leipzig, 1901.’ 
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with the TR. and the MSS, excepting only the last correction 
in Ansb. 2. It reads aigentlich nit with Niirn., where four 
MSS. read nicht, and one nichts, as TR. 

Any hope for help from the First Confutation in determining 
the true text of the Augsburg Confession as read in the Diet 
and handed to the Emperor is thus disappointed. We only 
learn either that the copyists were careless, or, what is more 
probable, that the transcripts for the use of the theologians 
were not made from the authorative copy of the Confession, 
but from such MSS. as were obtainable. This is also probable, 
in view of the fact stated above: that the original copy was 
used for several days by the scribes of the Emperor, before it 
came into Campegi’s hands. Yet the theologians began work 
on the refutation almost immediately, and the First Confutation 
was completed two weeks after the reading of the Confession. 
Had they waited for transcripts of the original document, the 
theologians could have had little more than one week for their 
work. But it was evidently carelessness on their part, that 
they did not revise the quotations according to the correct text 
before having it copied in final form, 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE FORMATIVE PRINCIPLE OF PROTESTANTISM. 
By Pror. J. W. RICHARD, D.D. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32. ] 


Our study of the subject in hand would be very incomplete, 
did we stop with Luther, for Luther was not the only Reformer, 
neither was he the Reformation. There were other great and 
good men connected with that mighty movement, whose labors 
the Protestant Church will never cease to honor. These men 
did not always see eye to eye in their work, neither did they 
fully understand each other’s position. Their differences of 
view and position were due, in part, to difference in psycholog- 
ical organization; in part, to education; in part, to personal ex- 
perience; in part, to environment. We may safely say that 
had each been placed in-the position of the other, he would 
have acted differently from what he did. We may even go 
further, and say that Luther at Zurich or Geneva, would have 
been a misfit, and that Zwingli and Calvin at Wittenberg 
would have been failures. The types of the Reformation— 
German, Swiss—are what they are largely because’of the men 
who stood at the helm in Wittenberg, Zurich, Geneva. 

But, not withstanding their differences at many points, the 
one point on which the labors of all the Reformers focalized, 
was the salvation of the individual; that is, personal religion 
rather than ecclesiastical piety was the common subject of 
supreme interest. To the question, What is the source of sal- 
vation for the individual, the Wittenberg theologians would 
have given answer: The grace of God propter Christum, for 
Christ in his person and work is the immediate presupposition 
and foundation of their cardinal principle, JUSTIFICATION BY 
Faitu. To the same question Zwingli and Calvin would doubt- 
less have given the answer: The most free eternal election of 
God, of which Christ is the mirror and pledge, and which is 
executed and applied per Christum, for Christ in his person and 
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work is an instrument by which God executes his eternal de- 
cree, predestinating a certain number of individuals to salva- 
tion.* 

However, in making this distinction we do not by any means 
wish to be understood as intimating that there was no Pre- 
destination in the Wittenberg teaching, and no /ustification in 
the Zurich-Geneva teaching. By such distinction we mean 
that the line of cleavage between the Lutheran and Reformed 
teaching begins with the difference in the conception of the 
ordo salutis of the individual at the initial point. With the 
one, faith (fiducia) in the grace of God on account of Christ de- 
termines the salvation of the individual, while Predestination— 
following a dictum of Augustine—is the most excellent 
preparation for grace. With the other, Predestination, i” spect 
Electionis, determines absolutely the salvation of the individual, 
while faith is expressly made to occupy a secondary place.t 


* Strassburg C. R. 1: 70, 74; Ibid. 8: 307, 318. Calvin’s 7racts, I, 
142-3. Zwingli’s Werke, IV, 121-127; VI, 340-1; VI, 2: 106; IV, 2:6, 
7. et passim. In gratioso autem illo Electionis divinae decreto ipse 
quoque Christus includitur, non ut causa meritoria, vel fundamentum 
ipsum electionem praecedens, sed ut ipse quoque e/ectus ante iacta mundi 
fundamenta praecognitus, adeoque primariam eius exequendae electus 
mediator, et primogenitus frater noster, cuius pretioso merito, ad confer- 
endam vobis, salva iustitia sua, salutem, uti voluit.’’ Form Cons. Helv. 
V, Niemeyer, 731-2. 

We are far from saying that the distinctions, propter Christum and per 
Christum, are invariable, but we do say that the former is characteristic 
of the Lutheran teaching, and the latter of the Reformed teaching. See 
the 4. C., Arts. V, V, XX, XXVII; Apology, Art. IV; F.C., Art. III. 
Melanchthon’s Loci, De Justificatione, passim: C. R. 27 : 516 ef segq., 
passim; the Confessio Wuertemb.; the Confessio Saxonica ; Vogel’s 
Thesaurus Theologicus, 518 et segg., passim; Musaeus Prae/ectiones in 
Epitomen F. C., 158 et segg., passim. The Dogmaticians, passim. 
When the latter use per Christum, they are careful to say: Non tan- 
quam per instrumentum, sed ut per eum, qui unus cum Patre et Spiritu 
sancto. Gerhard, VII, 31-2. They sometimes use per et propler. See 
for per Christum Calvin and the Reformed creeds generally ; though 
propter Christum is found in the Second Helvetic, Niemeyer, 481. 
See Harnack’s History of Dogma, Eng. Trans., VII, 207-8, for propier 
Christum,. Thomasius: Das Bekentniss, * * * in d.Kons. Seines 
Princips, 4-6. 

t Strassburg C. R. 2: 697. Zwingli, IV, 121-127. 
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The line of cleavage as above indicated is not always clear 
and well defined. But it exists, nevertheless, and a minute ex- 
amination of the initial movements of the religious upheavals 
at Wittenberg, Zurich, Geneva, will not fail to disclose its exist- 
ence. For instance, let any one read, on the one hand, 
Luther’s Commentary on the Psalms, and his Commentary on 
Galatians (1519), and, on the other hand, Zwingli’s Commen- 
tarius de Vera et Falsa Religione, and Calvin's /ustttutio (15 36), 
and he will certainly discover the line of cleavage to be as we 
have indicated. The doctrine of justification by faith receives 
but slender attention in the treatises of Zwingli and Calvin, and 
their conception of God is certainly not that of Luther. In 
Calvin’s treatise the subordination of Justification to Election 
is clear and emphatic.* In treating of Zwingli’s Theology, 
Professor Foster says that the doctrine of justification by faith 
must be ascribed to Luther and not to Zwingli. “Luther alone 
gave it to the world and made it the rallying cry of the mighty 
movement.”+ And Schweizer says that “Zwingli could explain 
justification by faith only by means of a figure of speech.” t 

That justification by faith was in a peculiar sense Luther’s 
doctrine, the rallying cry of the German Reformation, has, we 
trust, been satisfactorily shown. It is proper that we should 
give attention to 


MELANCHTHON. 


The learned Preceptor of Germany was the first to attempt 
to arrange the Wittenberg doctrines in systematic order. In 
1521 he published his Loci Communes. But already in 1519- 
20 the Lucubratiuncula and the Theologica Institutio had ap- 
peared. In the former of these sketches Predestination is dis- 
missed with the simple declaration that zt ts beyond the reach of 
the human understanding,§ while Faith and Justification by 
Faith alone, are discussed through several pages. In the /n- 


* Strassburg C. R. I, 73. 

t Jackson’s Huldreich Zwingli, p. 367. 
t Centraldogmen, I, XIII. 

@C. R. 21, 12 e¢ segq. 
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stitutio,* which is an analysis and brief discussion of the epistle 
to the Romans, Faith and Justification by Faith alone, are 
treated in thirteen short chapters. Of Predestination, which 
the authors regarded as one of the three Loci of the Epistle, 
only this is said: Secundus Locus Praedestinationis est de qua 
praeter ea, quae paucis verbis Paulus dixit, nihil potest hominis 
ulla ratio, ullum ingenium. Vide ad haec VI Ioannis Caput. 
But what we regard as absolutely decisive in the premises, is 
the declaration in regard to justification: ///a confessio est super 
quam ecclesia fundata est, contra hanc portae inferorum non prae- 
valebunt (p. 55)—which reminds one of Luther’s article of a 
standing and falling Church, and which shows to a demonstra- 
tion what was the center of gravity in Melanchthon’s theolog- 
ical thinking. 

In the Loci Melanchthon, like Luther in the De Servo Ar- 
bitrio, teaches an absolute determinism. We find such state- 
ments as the following: “Since all things that occur, occur 
necessarily according to the divine predestination, there is no 
freedom of our will.” “The Scriptures teach that all things 
occur necessarily.” “The Scripture takes freedom from our 
will by the necessity of predestination.” “Neither in external 
nor in internal operations is there any liberty, but all things oc- 
cur according to the divine determination.” + 

These statements occur in the chapter on Free-will, and con- 
sequently do not have an independent value. As with Luther, 
so with Melanchthon, Predestination had an ethico practical 
interest as an instrument for overthrowing Free-will, and for es- 
tablishing the doctrine of man’s absolute dependence upon 
divine grace for salvation. That is, with Melanchthon as with 
Luther, Predestination, though a Locus consolatorius, was the 
necessary correlate of the bondage of the Will, and not the 
foundation, or the generatrix of faith. And as further evidence 
that Predestination did not have central, determinative, but only 
subsidiary value with Melanchthon, we note the fact that while 
the table of contents includes Predestination, in the order, Fides 


*C. R. 21, 50 ef seg. 
TC. R. 21, 89 e¢ seg. 
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Spes, Charitas, Praedestinatio, the last named 7s not discussed at 
all as a separate Locus, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
Locus on Free-will the author promised to discuss it in its proper 
place. But as regards Justification and Faith, they are treated 
with great fullness, and the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
alone, is set forth with a clearness and a comprehensiveness 
that leave nothing to be desired in a hand-book of Lutheran 
theology. 

Now, taking all the facts adduced into the account, we can- 
not but conclude that Melanchthon, too, even in his formative 
period, must be excepted from Dr. Warfield’s generalization. 
Predestination, treated only incidentally, and for the purpose of 
annihilating the doctrine of Free-will, cannot be regarded as 
the center of gravity of this book, which, better than any other 
book, shows what was taught at Wittenberg at that time. 
The author’s words in regard to Justification have no predes- 
tinarian sound in them. He says: “We are justified, when, 
mortified by the law, we are raised up by the Word of grace, 
which is promised in Christ, or in the Gospel, which forgives 
sins, and when we cling to Christ, nothing doubting that the 
righteousness of Christ is our righteousness, that his satisfac- 
tion is our expiation, his resurrection, ours. In a word, nothing 
doubting that God loves and cherishes us. Hence our works, 
however good they may seem, or be, are not our righteousness, 
FAITH alone in the mercy and grace of God in Christ Jesus 
is RIGHTEOUSNESS. This is what Paul means when he 
says the just shall live by faith, and that righteousness is by 
the faith of Jesus Christ.”* Faith is not postponed to election, 
and the mercy and grace of God rest in Christ Jesus, and not 
in the eternal decree, which was made before men were created. 
It is exactly this difference at the center that ultimately makes 
the difference in type between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
systems of theology, and the difference in church life. 

But we cannot dismiss Melanchthon at this point in his theo- 
logical history—a youth of twenty-four years; though we 


*C.R. 21, 159. 
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think we have shown that even at this early period he was 
not predestinarian in the sense intended by Dr. Warfield—in 
the sense in which Zwingli and Calvin were predestinarian ; in 
other words, it is perfectly manifest that Predestination in the 
religious sense of a divine ante-natal destination of some per- 
sons to eternal life, and of others to eternal destruction,* was 
not Melanchthon’s central doctrine. He does not, like Zwingli 
and Calvin, give it the superior place in the application of re- 
demption fide posthabita. He warns against solicitude in 
regard to the matter of Predestination,} and declares that it 
can be comforting only when one has destroyed the carnal 
mind—all of which shows that his relation to the doctrine of 
Predestination in the religious sense was a qualified one. 
Surely this would not satisfy Dr. Warfield, and we venture to 
think that had Dr. Warfield not found an altogether different 
kind of Predestination in Calvin’s /mstitutio of 1536, and more 
fully developed later—a Predestination that makes Cadling, 
Justification and Glorification, only the manifestation of God's 
eternal electiont—he would hardly be the rigid predestinarian 
that he is, and would hardly have written: “Scarcely was the 
Reformation established, however, before the purity of its con- 
fession of the Predestination of God began to give way. The 
first serious blow to it was given by the defection of Melanch- 
thon to a synergistic conception of the saving act” (p. 50); 
which as a matter of fact is correct only in so far as Melanch- 
thon was, not in so far as Dr. Warfield conceives him to have 
been, predestinarian; and in the matter of chronology Dr. 
Warfield’s statement -at least conveys a wrong impression. 
Melanchthon, as we have shown, never held the doctrine of 
Predestination in “the purity of its confession” according to 
the Zwinglio-Calvinistic conception of the central principle of 
the Christian system. Hence his defection from zs doctrine 
of Predestination was of the nature of a modification of his 
correlate of the Servum Arbitrium, not the abandonment of his 


* See Strassburg C. R. I, 73; 9 : 113. 
TC. R. af, 25. 

t Strassburg C. R. I, 73. 

Vot. XXXII. No. 2. 30 
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central principle, or of that doctrine upon which he had most 
concentrated his theological thinking. Let anyone read the 
Loct de Justificatione et Fide, de Fidei Efficacia, de Caritate et Spe, 
extending from p. 159 to p. 192 in the C. R., Vol. 21, and 
then read the predestinarian assertions in the Locus de Libero 
Aréitrio, and then familiarize himself with the defection of 
which Dr. Warfield speaks, and he will not be slow to discover 
that Melanchthon’s defection is from that Zocus which he per- 
sistently refused to discuss, and which he warned others against 
discussing, and which he nowhere and never called that con- 
Fesston on which the Church is founded. 

And as touching Dr. Warfield’s chronology, we beg to say 
that already in the year 1524 Melanchthon had become dis- 
satisfied with Luther’s doctrine of the Will, and showed that 
he strongly sympathized with Erasmus.* In 1527, when the 
Reformation was yet far from being established, in the Com- 
mentary on Colossians, he expressed himself very decidedly in 
favor of that kind of Free-will which he subsequently 
elaborated, and which in its main features has become the doc- 
trine of the Lutheran Church on that subject. In the same 
year he set forth the same doctrine of the Will in the Saxon 
Visitation Articles, which were warmly endorsed by Luther 
and Bugenhagen.t In the Augsburg Confession, Article V, he 
presented the doctrine of the divine sovereignty in the clause, 
“Where and when it seems good to God,” while in Article 
XVIII, he asserts the essential freedom of the Will in the 
declaration that “the human will has a certain freedom for 
doing civil righteousness and for choosing such things as _ be- 
long to reason.” In the Commentary on Romans (1532), to 
the “scruple of particularity” he “opposes the universal 
promises of the Gospel, which teach that God, for Christ’s 
sake, and not of grace, offers salvation to all.” He distinctly 
places the cause of reprobation in unwillingness to believe the 
Gospel.t 


*C. R. 1: 675, 667. Richard's PA2lip Melanchthon, pp. 118-9. 
t DeWette, III : 211. 
tC. R. 15 : 680-386. Philip Melanchthon, pp. 234-5. 
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In the Loci of 1535 he has a separate Locus de Praedestina- 
tione. Here he lays it down as a first principle that the cause 
of Predestination is identical with the cause of Justification. 
In judging of Predestination we must start with the Gospel. 
“If anyone seeks the cause of election apart from the Gospel, 
he cannot help falling into error.” The promise of the Gospel 
is general. “When anyone undertakes to particularize it, he 
plainly renders the promise uncertain and destroys faith.” 
“We must decide that the promise is indeed general, because 
it appertains to the will of God. Thus we say a fosterion, 
that in justification there is some cause in the recipient, not 
worthiness forsooth, but in that he lays hold on the promise by 
which the Holy Spirit operates, as Paul says [Rom. 10 : 17]: 
Faith cometh by hearing. So, also, we judge of Election 
a posteriori, viz., that those undoubtedly are elected who by 
faith lay hold of mercy and persevere in that confidence 
(fiducia) unto the end.” 

This teaching became classic at Wittenberg at a time when 
it can hardly be said that the Reformation was established. 
And what is more, it was promulgated without any opposition 
from Luther; and though this teaching was made more ex- 
plicit in the edition of 1543, he then still did not protest, but 
in the year 1545 lauded Melanchthon’s book almost to canoni- 
zation. But, most important of all for the Lutheran theology, 
the proposition, that Election occurs ex praevisa fide, and re- 
spectu praevisae fidet, so prominent in the Lutheran Dogmatic, 
and, seemingly, not discovered by Dr. Warfield to have ap- 
peared until 1610, can be traced right back to this Locus de 
Praedestinatione of 1535, and has Philip Melanchthon as its 
author. Its well-developed germ is found in the declarations 
that election must be judged a@ fostertort, that those are elected 
who have faith and persevere in it unto the end, and that we 
must judge of election from the Word of God. 

This so-called Synergism of Melanchthon was abused by 
his disciples, and was ostensibly rejected by the rigid Lutherans 
of the second generation; but the eleventh article of the Form 
of Concord is substantially an expansion of Melanchthon's 
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Locus de Praedestinatione of 1535. The two are remarkably 
alike in this, viz., that they insist that election must be learned 
from the Word of God. 

So far in regard to Melanchthon. If, now, we gather up the 
facts, we find: 

1. That at the beginning of his career Melanchthon was 
thoroughly deterministic in his view of the power and alone- 
activity of God. In such view, like Luther, he was a follower 
of Duns Scotus, whose fundamental principle in regard to the 
Divine Will was: Nulla est causa msi quia voluntas est vol- 
untas.* God’s actions have their root in God’s Will. 

2. That his Determinism, under the name of Predestina- 
tion or Destinatio Divina, was employed as an instrument for 
overthrowing the doctrine of Free-will, and for asserting the 
doctrine of man’s absolute dependence on God's grace for sal- 
vation. . 

3. That in his early works Predestination receives very 
little independent consideration. It is either dismissed with a 
few words, or is treated in the Locus de Libero Arbitrio. 

4. That very soon he modified his view of the Will, and 
consequently his view of Predestination, and declared that 
Predestination must be learned from the Word of God alone. 
This is of fundamental importance. 

5. That Election depends upon faith persevered in to the 
end of life, and must be judged of @ posteriori. 

6. That “the cause of Election is to be sought in the bene- 
fit and promise of Christ.” 

7. That from the very beginning he placed the chief em- 
phasis in Justification by Faith as the foundation of the Church ; 
thus in principle harmonizing perfectly with Luther, who never 
wearied of calling men away from the secret majesty of God, 
and of directing their attention to the revealed Word, in which 
they would find Jesus Christ, and learn that God will not con- 
demn them on account of their sins, if they will believe on 
Jesus Christ.t 


* Thomasius-Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, I, 102. 
" + See the passage in the Airchenpostille, Erl. Ed., 9 : 16. 
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THE LUTHERAN CONFESSIONS. 


Neither in the Augsburg Confession nor in its Apology, nor 
in the Schmalkald Articles, nor in Luther’s Catechisms, do we 
find an article on Predestination. 

It is well known that Melanchthon purposely kept Predesti- 
nation out of the Confession and Apology*; and likewise is it 
well known that though Luther desiderated three articles in the 
Confession,t Predestination is not one of the three. These 
facts show conclusively that the Wittenberg Reformers did not 
regard Predestination as one of the Articut! Fine! PRAgcIPU!. 
But in the Twentieth Article it is declared: Doctrina de fide, 
quam oportet in ecclesia praecipuam, that is, the doctrine of 
faith is the principal doctrine in the Church. German: Dvze 
Lehr von Glauben, die das Hiéuptstuck ist in Christlichem 
Wesen. 

This doctrine of faith is formally stated in Article IV of the 
Confession. Its position there is central. For its necessary 
preconceptions it has the Articles De Deo, De Peccato Originalt, 
De Christo. The Confession re-affirms the Nicene doctrine of 
the Trinity, asserts the sinfulness of man by his birth, and sets 
forth the merits and mediatorship of Christ. Then, in its 
proper logical order, comes that article which was the answer 
to the burning question at Wittenberg: How shall a man be 
just before God? “Not by his own powers, merits, or works, 
but gratuitously propter Christum per fidem.” A\ll that follows 
has for its object either to show how justifying faith is acquired, 
or to exhibit the doctrine of the life of faith in the individual, 
or in the Christian community, until in Article XX, it is taught 
that reconciliation is effected through faith alone, if we believe 
that propter Christum; German: Um Christus willen: we are 


* Sed ego in tota Apologia fugi illam longam et inexplicabilem dis- 
putationem de praedestinatione. Ubique sic loquor, quasi praedestinatio 
sequatur nostram fidem et opera. Ac facio hoc certo concilio: non enim 
volo conscientias perturbare illis inexplicabilibus labyrinthis. Ideo ita 
constituo, homines acceptos esse propter Christum, fide, hoc est autem 
esse justos. C. R. II, 546. 


t DtWette’s Luther's Briefe, 1V, 109, 110. 
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received into grace—in which it will be perceived that it is 
grace on account of Christ, that is, that in some sense at least 
Christ stands in causal relation to the grace of God, and that 
faith is the instrument by which the divine grace is appro- 
priated. 

2. We come now to the Apology. which, next to the Con- 
fession and the Loci, is Melanchthon’s most important con- 
tribution to the theology of the Reformation. In the first 
paragraph of Article IV (De /Justificatione) it is said: “Now 
since this controversy concerns the principal article of the 
Christian doctrine (Locus praecipuus doctrinae Christianae), 
which, correctly understood, illumines and enlarges the honor 
of Christ, and brings the necessary and the richest comfort to 
pious consciences, we beseech the Emperor to hear us clem- 
ently in regard to such important matters. For the adver- 
saries, since they understand nothing about remission of sins, 
nor faith, nor grace, nor righteousness, miserably corrupt this 
article, obscure the glory and benefits of Christ, and take away 
from pious consciences the consolation set forth in Christ.” 
Of Election and Reprobation, the Apology contains not a word. 

3. The Schmalcald articles come next in order. They are 
the work of Luther, and received the approval of other Wit- 
tenberg theologians. At Schmalkald they were subscribed by 
more than forty Lutheran theologians and clergymen, repre- 
senting almost the entire territory of the German Reformation. 
In PART II, Articre I, Zhe First and Chief Article, we read: 
“Inasmuch, then, as this must be believed (that Christ died for 
our sins, and was raised again for our Justification), and since 
it cannot be obtained or embraced by works, law, or merit, it 
is clear and certain, that such faith alone justifies us, as Paul, 
Rom. 3 : 28, says: ‘Therefore, we conclude that a man is jus- 
tified by faith, without the deeds of the law.’ Again, verse 26, 
‘That he might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus.’ 

“Whatever may happen, though heaven and earth should 
fall, nothing in this article can be yielded or rescinded. ‘For 
there is none other name under heaven given among men, 
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whereby we must be saved,’ says Peter, Acts 4:12. ‘And 
with his stripes we are healed,’ Isa. 53: 5. Upon this article 
depends all that we teach and do against the Pope, the Devil, 
and all the world. We must, therefore, be certain of this, and 
must not doubt it, otherwise all will be lost, and the Pope, and 
the Devil, and our opponents, will prevail and obtain the vic- 
tory.” 

The title, First and Chief Article, and the affirmations in re- 
gard to it, show the place occupied by Justification by Faith in 
the mind of the Lutheran Church. It was the one article that 
could not be surrendered under any possible contingency. As 
the first and chief article of the Christian religion, it, more than 
any other article, distinguished the Lutherans from the Roman- 
ists. 

4. Neither of the Catechisms, both written by Luther in 
the year 1528, contains an article on Justification by Faith. 
But he has read them to very little profit or purpose who does 
not perceive that Justification by Faith forms their underlying 
preconception from the beginning to the end. Attention may 
be specially called to the exposition of the second article of 
the Creed, and to the explanation of the Sacraments. Every- 
thing that appertains to our salvation is made to turn on faith. 
Predestination is not once hinted at. This shows that Luther 
could set forth the chief facts and. doctrines of the Christian 
religion without even alluding to Predestination. And when 
we consider that these catechisms were written only three years 
after the De Servo Arbitrio, we are led to the conclusion that 
his assertions in that most vigorous of his polemics, had left 
very little impression on his practical mind. 

5. Lhe Form of Concord. This symbol, though, like several 
of those already cited, it has never had universal official recog- 
nition in the Lutheran Church, is, nevertheless, of great theo- 
logical value as showing how certain rigid Lutherans of the 
second generation interpreted the Lutheran fundamental teach- 
ing. The authors say in the Eleventh Article: “Concerning 
the eternal election of the children of God, no public, offensive, 
and prolix controversy has hitherto arisen among the theologi- 
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ans of the Augsburg Confession.” But in order to prevent 
discussion and dissension among their posterity, they inserted 
an explanation. This explanation has by no means been satis- 
factory to all Lutheran theologians, neither has it prevented 
discussion and dissension among Lutherans on the doctrine of 
Predestination. But our present object is neither to defend nor 
to criticise, but only succinctly to state this article, and by so 
doing to show how fundamentally different it is from the Re- 
formed teaching on the subject, as that teaching will be exhib- 
ited later. 

A. It makes a distinction between the eternal foreknowledge 
of God and the eternal election of the children of God. “Fore- 
knowledge extends to all creatures, the good and the bad. But 
the eternal election or predestination of God, that is, the ordain- 
ing of God unto salvation, pertains only to the children of God, 
who were elected and ordained to eternal life, before the foun- 
dation of the world. Eph. 1: 4, 5. 

B. “This eternal election must not be contemplated only 
from the hidden, secret counsel of God, but we must learn of 
the matter as revealed in the divine word. 

C. “This eternal election of God must be considered im 
Christ, and not apart from, or without Christ.” 

D. Reprobation is not mentioned. “But the reason that all 
who hear the Word of God do not believe, and therefore meet 
with a deeper condemnation, is not found in God’s unwilling- 
ness to bestow salvation; but they themselves are in fault, be- 
cause they so hear the Word as not to learn, but only to scorn, 
to blaspheme, and to profane it, and because they resisted the 
Holy Spirit, who desires to operate in them through the Word, 
as was the case with the Pharisees in the time of Christ.” 

It will be thus seen that Predestination, as set forth in the 
Form of Concord, must be learned chiefly from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and is inseparably connected with Christ. It is not 
absolute and unconditional. Condemnation is the result of vol- 
untary rejection of the offer of salvation contained in the 
Word, and of resistance of the Holy Spirit. 

The article, as is plainly implied in the apologetic opening 
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paragraph, is clearly regarded as of secondary importance. 
Buf of the importance of Justification by Faith, the Formula 
says: “This article concerning justification by faith is, as the 
Apology declares, the leading article of the whole Christian 
doctrine; without which a disturbed conscience can have no 
sure consolation, or rightly conceive the riches of the grace of 
Christ, as Dr. Luther has written: ‘If this single article re- 
remain pure, the whole Christian community will also remain 
pure and harmonious, and without any factions; but if it re- 
main not pure, it is impossible to resist any error or factional 
spirit. And with respect to this article in particular, Paul 
says: ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’ For that 
reason he enforces in this article with so much earnestness and 
zeal the particulae exclusivae—namely, the words, ‘without law,’ 
‘without works,’ ‘by grace’ (Rom. 3 : 28; 4:5; Eph. 2: 8, 9), 
by which the works of man are excluded for the purpose of 
showing how highly necessary it is, in this article, not only to 
unfold the true doctrine, but also to set forth the contrary doc- 
trines, that they may be discriminated, exposed and rejected.”’* 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Our studies have covered succinctly a period of about three 
quarters of a century. They include the two most important 
teachers of the Lutheran Church, and exhfbit their private 
teaching, and the relation of the official teaching of the Church 
to Predestination and Justification by Faith. In the essential 
features the teaching on these subjects has been harmonious. 
In the early days of the Wittenberg movement nobody thought 
of Justification by Faith as a doctrine in the sense of an eccle- 
siastical or theological dogma that must be believed. Justifi- 
cation by Faith was treated as an experience of salvation. 
They said in those early days that a man is justified and saved 
when he believes on Jesus Christ as his Redeemer and Saviour. 
The early Wittenberg teachers were by no means ignorant of 
the teaching of Augustine and of the Scholastics on the sub- 


* Art. III, Sol. Declaration. 
VoLt. XXXII. No. 2. 31 
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ject of Predestination, neither were they uninfluenced by that 
teaching, as we have abundantly shown; but their whole attitude 
toward it shows that they did not regard it as the one thing 
needful, and that they did not call it the chief article, and that 
they did not give it a place of prominence in the cure of souls. 
Instead of tracing the whole operation of God in respect of 
the eternal destiny of men back to the ante-creational absolute 
decree, they sought God’s will of salvation in the Divine Word, 
which they regarded as neither fallacious nor deceptive. That 
Word led them to believe that salvation, according to God's 
revealed will, is intended for every man, and that salvation is 
actually bestowed on every man who believes the promise of 
grace, and that the Holy Spirit works faith in every hearer of 
the Word, who does not despise the truth and resist the Holy 
Spirit. It was in this way that the Word of God—pre-emi- * 
nently the Word of God in preaching—was regarded as a means 
of grace in a sense and to a degree not known among those 
churches that were dominated by the pracdestinatio gemina, 
that is, those churches that set out with the conception, and 
carried it consistently through, that the salvation of the in- 
dividual is determined by the unconditional eternal decree of 
Election, and that the damnation of the individual is deter- 
mined by the unconditional eternal decree of Reprobation. 


ZWINGLI. 


In the LurHERAN QuarTERLyY for April, 1891, we presented 
Zwingli’s doctrine of Predestination, drawing our material from 
original sources. We now let Dr. Warfield be heard on this 
subject. Speaking of Zwingli’s doctrine of Predestination as 
exhibited in several of his important works, Dr. Warfield says: 
“No one of these documents treats professedly of predestina- 
tion and election, though of course they all rest on the convic- 
tions in these matters that characterized Zwingli’s thought, and 
in the two more elaborate documents allusions to them natur- 
ally appear. These are more direct and full in the Ratio Fider, 
and occur in it in connection with the treatment of the Fall, 
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Redemption, and especially of the Church—about which last 
topic the controversy with Rome especially raged. In the Ex- 
positio Fidei Christianae they occur most pointedly in connection 
with the treatment of Good Works. In the mass they are not 
copious, but they constitute a very clear and a tolerably full 
outline of the Reformed doctrine on the subject. God, we are 
told, has freely made appointment concerning all things, and 
that by a decree which is eternal and independent of all that is 
outside of Himself; in this decree is included the fall of man 
along with all else that comes to pass; and, as well, the elec- 
tion in Christ of some—whom he will—to eternal life; these 
constitute his Church, properly so-called, known certainly from 
all eternity by Him, but becoming known to themselves as 
God's elect only through the witness of the Spirit in due time 
in their hearts, and the testimony of their good works which 
are the product and not the foreseen occasion of their election, 
and by these only are they differentiated in the external Church 
from the reprobates who*with them may be. included in its 
bounds” (p. 5 3). 

This has a very different sound from that of the Lutheran 
doctrine of Predestination. But we think that Dr. Warfield has 
stated the matter correctly, and hence we are perfectly willing 
that he should include the Zurich Reformer in his generaliza- 
tion. And in his interpretation of Zwingli he is fully sustained 
by Professor Frank Hugh Foster, D.D., in his Zwingli’s Theol- 
ogy : “Zwingli passes by a natural transition to the discussion 
of election, which he defines as the free determination of the 
divine will concerning those who are to be made blessed. It is 
an act of the free will of God in distinction from his mere wis- 
dom. In opposition to Thomas Aquinas, Zwingli makes elec 
tion to be independent of all foreknowledge of faith. He had 
once been inclined to this opinion of Aquinas’s, but rejected it 
because it endangers God's goodness and omnipotence, since 
he must have foreseen Judas’s becoming bad, and must then be 
conceived as unable to hinder it; and also destroys his sole 
causality, ascribing some reason for his activity to the creature. 
Yet the other attributes of God—wisdom, love, etc.—are not 
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unconcerned in election, though it is primarily a matter of the 
will. And faith, which is the condition of justification, is the 
gift of God and follows upon election; so that election, rather 
than faith, may be said to be the justifying principle. ‘Faith 
follows election as its symbol.’ ”’* 

Thus according to Zwingli, as interpreted by Professor Fos- 
ter, salvation does not depend primarily on faith, but on election. 
The individual’s personal faith is only a symdo/ that he has been 
elected. Without doubt Zwingli was predestinarian in the sense 
intended by Dr. Warfield, when he speaks of the “central doc- 
trine” and of “the formative principle.” 

In regard to Justification by Faith Zwingli taught it in a way 
that, Professor Ritschl thinks, does not differ essentially from 
the Lutheran teaching on the subject. Be it so, as regards 
words and phrases. But Professor Ritschl, who champions 
Zwingli against most of his critics, is forced to say, in harmony 
with Schneckenburger, “that the doctrine of justification is 
neither the common palladium of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Confessions, nor the ultimate fundamental bond between them ; 
for that doctrine, though indeed defined by both alike, is set 
forth in different connections—a circumstance which ought to 
be kept in view as not unimportant in our comparison of the 
two doctrinal systems.” Exactly so. The Reformed Con- 
fessions, as Dr. Warfield shows (p. 52), begin with Zwingli, and 
as Dr. Warfield will have it—justly so, we think—start with his 
doctrine of Predestination as central and formative. They are 
what their central principle, applied with a remorseless logic, 
has made them. The Lutheran Confessions, as we have shown, 
go out from the central principle of Justification by Faith. 
Every other Locus theologicus was considered, more or less, in 
a peripheral relation to that center, and had to vindicate its im- 
portance according to its connection with the center. Whereas 
the Reformed Confessions, starting with a different principle, 
really placed faith, and consequently Justification by Faith, on 
the periphery. It is the “different relations” of the doctrine of 


* Jackson’s Huldreich Zwingli, p. 382. 
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justification, that really make it a different doctrine in the two 
systems. In the one system it is the genetic principle. In the 
other system predestination is the genetic principle, and justifi- 
cation by faith is only its symbol. Doubtless it was but the 
proper deduction from Azs principles as verified in experience 
that led Luther to connect salvation immediately with the Word 
of God; and it was doubtless but a legitimate deduction from 
iis principles that led Zwingli to affirm his belief that the virtu- 
ous heathen will be saved. The systems are different because 


the vital and vitalizing principle of each is different from that 
of the other. 


a” 


CALVIN. 





















Of Calvin, Theodore Beza, his friend, successor and biogra- 
pher, says: “In the doctrine which he delivered at the first, he 
persisted steadily to the last, scarcely making any change.”* 
This life-long consistency in doctrine is due, doubtless, to the 
facts, first, that when Calvin was converted, the Reformation, 
both in Germany and in Switzerland, was fairly well-estab- 
lished; and, secondly, that he possessed an extraordinarily clear 
and logical mind. What he conceived, he conceived in the 
fulness of its relations and consequences. Psychologically and 
ethnologically he was more in sympathy with the Swiss than 
with the Germans. Hence, taking up the work of the Refor- 
mation at the beginning of the second generation, he would 
naturally take his theological direction from Zwingli and his 
co-religionistst rather than from Luther and Melanchthon, 
though he cannot be interpreted without Luther and Meianch- 
thon. But he so deepened, strengthened and systematized the 
theology of his Swiss forerunners as to establish a school of 
theology that will ever bear his name, and that exhibits the 
characteristics of his great mind and stern character. 

The first outlines of this theology are contained in his /xst- 
tutio of the year 1536. In this book Predestination receives 
no formal, but only incidental treatment, and yet, as Dr. War- 






* Life of Calvin, Tracts, etc., Vol. 1, p. xcviii. 
t See Kahnis, Der Innere Gang d. Deutsch. Protestantismus, pp. 34-6. 
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field says, “this incidental treatment is full enough to show 
that there was already present to Calvin’s mind all the sub- 
stance of the doctrine as elsewhere developed by him” (p. 62). 
In the second edition of the Jnstitutio (1539) the doctrine of 
Praedestinatio gemina is presented in clear and sharp definitions: 
“Predestination we name the eternal decree of God by which 
he has determined within himself what he would have to be-? 
come of every human being. For they are not all created 
with an equal destiny, but to some eternal life, to others eternal 
damnation has been foreordained. Therefore as each one has 
been created for one end or the other, so we say that he has 
been predestinated to life or to death. In accordance with 
prevalent use we mean by Providence that arrangement which 
God employs in governing the world and all things. Let us 
first discuss Predestination. Because the Scriptures distinctly 
show it, we say that God by his eternal and immutable coun 
sel once for all determined whom he would thereafter receive 
into salvation; whom on the contrary he would devote to de- 
struction. Whom he designed to make partakers of salvation, 
those we say are elected by his gratuitous mercy, without re- 
gard to their own worthiness. Whom he turns over to dam- 
nation, to them, by his just and irreprehensible, but incom. 
prehensible judgment, access to life is closed, Moreover indeed 
we hold that in the case of the elect vocation is the justification 
of election. Then that justification is the second symbol of 
its manifestation, until we come to the glory in which it is 
completed. But as by vocation and justification God signifies 
his elect, so either by excluding from the knowledge of his 
name, or from the sanctification of his Spirit, as by signs, he 
excludes the reprobate.”* 

Thus according to Calvin, Election is one species of Predes- 
tination, and Reprobation is the other species. This is what 
is meant by the Praedestinatio gemina, or duplex. With re- 
gard to those who are predestinated to life election is the start- 
ing point. This election, as the author contends on the follow- 


*.Strassburg C. R_ 1 : 865. 
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ing page, took place before the creation of the world, and is 
according to the good-pleasure of the divine Will. Vocation 
is only a testifying that a person has been already elected ; and 
justification, as with Zwingli, is a symbol of the manifestation 
of election. As the author expressly says, this good pleasure 
of God rules everywhere. Justification is plainly put on the pe- 
riphery. It is in no sense a cause of election; only its symbol. 
Neither faith nor Christ is a cause of election. Only the 
beneplacitum voluntatis suae (Dei) is the cause. 

This of course is properly named Praedestinatio absoluta, 
that is, Predestination absolved, set free from every cause and 
consideration except the Beneplacitum Dei, which, so far as we 
can perceive, acts arbitrarily. 

In the edition of 1559 Calvin defines Predestination exactly 
as he had done in the edition of 1539, declares that it is not 
dependent on foreknowledge, and affirms that “gratuitous elec- 
tion is but half displayed till we come to particular individuals, 
to whom God not only offers salvation, but assigns it in such a 
manner that the certainty of the effect is liable to no suspense 
or doubt.”* In this edition he also declares that election is the 
mother of faith,t and further, that “faith is properly joined to 
Election, provided it hold the second place.” 

In 7he Catechism for the Church of Geneva (1541-5), in an- 
swer to the question, “What is the Church?” it is said: “The 
body and society of believers whom God hath predestinated to 
eternal life,” and on the following page the Church is defined 
as “the assemblage of those whom he (God) has adopted to 
salvation by his secret election.’’§ 

In The Confession of faith, in the name of the Reformed 
Churches of France, published in the year 1562, he says: “We 


* Strassburg C. R., 2 : 683. 

t Ibid, p. 696. Adde quod si electio, teste Paulo, fidei mater est. Also 
in the Consensus Genevensis (C. R., 8 : 341; Niemeyer, p. 289) : Modo 
denique electionem fateatur matrem fidei esse. The same expression is 
used several times by Calvin, and has been called the cor cordis of his 
system. 

t Ibid, p. 697. 

2 Calvin’s 7racts, II, 50, 51. 
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likewise hold that the goodness which he (God) displays to- 
ward us proceeds from his having elected us before the creation 
of the world, not seeking the cause of so doing out of himself 
and his good pleasure. And here is our first fundamental 
principle, viz., that we are pleasing to God, inasmuch as he has 
been pleased to adopt us as his children before we were born, 
and has by this means delivered us by special privilege from 
the general curse under which all men have failen.”* 

It is sufficient for our purpose to note the words: First funda- 
mental principle. Nothing like this, we think, can be read 
in all the writings of Luther and Melanchthon. They indeed 
found the source of our salvation in the mercy of God; but 
they did not make the election of one portion of the race their 
first fundamental principle. 

For Calvin’s views on the subject of Predestination in the 
fullest form of their expression we would point to his De 
Aeterna Praedestinatione (Consensus Genevensis), published in 
the year 1552.+ But for a succinct and unmistakable state- 
ment of his views on this subject, we quote in full the Articuli 
De Praedestinatione, discovered recently in Calvin’s own auto- 
graph by the Strassburg editors, and published in Vol. IX, pp. 
713-4, C. R. That we may abate nothing from the force of 
the original we allow the articles to appear in the author's own 
words: 


ARTICULI DE PRAEDESTINATIONE. 


“Ante creatum primum hominem statuerat Deus acterno 
consilio quid de toto genere humano fieri vellet. 

“Hoc arcano Dei consilio factum est ut Adam ab integro na- 
turae suae statu dificeret ac sua defectione traheret omnes suos 
posteros in reatum aeternae mortis. 

“Ab hoc eodem decreto pendet discrimen inter electos et repro- 
bos: quia alios sibi adoptavit in salutem, alios aeterno exitio 
destinavit. 

“Tametsi iustae Dei vindictae vasa sunt reprobi, rursum 


* Tracts, Il, 142. 
+ Strassburg C. R., 8 : 257 e¢ segq. 
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electi vasa misericordiae, causa tamen discriminis non alia in 
Deo quaerenda est quam mera eius voluntas, quae summa est 
iustitiae regula. 

“Tametsi electi fide percipiunt adoptionis gratiam, non tamen 
pendet electio a fide sed tempore et ordine prior est. 

“Sicut initium et perseverantia fidei a gratuita Dei electione 
fiuit, ita non alit vere illuminantur in fidem, nec alii sprritu 
regenerationis donantur, nisi quos Deus elegit: reprobos vero 
vel in sua caecitate manere necesse est,vel excidere a parte fidet, 
st qua in illis fuerit. 

“Tametsi in Christo eligimur, ordine tamen illud prius est ut 
nos Dominus in suis censeat, quam ut faciat Christi membra. 

“Tametsi Det voluntas summa et prima est rerum omnium 
causa, et Deus diabolum et impios omnes suo arbitrio subiectos 
habet, Deus tamen neque peccati causa vocari potest, neque mali 
autor, neque ulli culpae obnoxius est. 

“Tametst Deus peccato vere infensus est et damnat quidquid 
est intustitiae in hominibus, quia ili displicet, non tamen nuda 
eius permissione tantum, sed nutu quoque et arcano decreto gub- 
ernantur omnia hominum facta. 

“Tametsi diabolus et reprobi Dei ministri sunt et organa, et 
arcana eius iudicia exsequuntur, Deus tamen incomprehensibili 
modo sic in illis et per illos operatur ut nthil ex eorum vitio 
labis contrahat, quia illorum malitia iuste recteque utitur in bo- 
num finem, licet modus saepe nobis sit absconditus. 

“Inscite vel calumniose faciunt qui Deum fieri dicunt au- 
torem peccati, st omnia co volente et ordinante fiant: quia inter 
manifestam hominum pravitatem et arcana Dei iudicia non 
distinguunt.” 

Only a few words of comment are necessary : 

1. These Articles must at once settle the question as to 
whether or not Calvin was a supralapsarian. ‘The decree in 
regard to the destiny of the whole human race, including the 
fall of Adam, had been determined by God's eternal counsel 
before the creation of the first man. The counsel, decree of 
God, in the premises, is unqualifiedly supra lapsum. 

2. The cause of the difference between the Elect and the 

Vor. XXXII. No. 2. 32 
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Reprobate is purely the will of God, which is the highest rule 
of righteousness. 

3. “Election does not depend on faith, but precedes it in 
time and in order.” 

4. Though we are elected in Christ, yet God considers us 
among his own before he makes us members of Christ. 

Such is Calvinism in its most characteristic feature. There 
can be no doubt that the /»aedestinatio gemina is Calvin's cen- 
tral doctrine, the formative principle of his system of Christian 
belief. The point is just here: He connects the doctrine of 
Predestination systematically with the whole body of Christian 
doctrine, because, as he thinks, Predestination is so revealed in 
the Scriptures. The deneplacitum Det is the initium Both 
in time and in order faith is postponed to election. _Justifica- 
tion by faith is discussed in the third edition of the /nstitutes 
(1559), II, xi-xvii, with great force, and with sufficient fulness. 
But the author does not give it a separate section, nor does he 
place it first in his discussion of the application of Redemption. 
He follows the redemptory work of Christ with the doctrine of 
regeneration, and of a holy life. Then comes the treatment of 
Justification by Faith. This arrangement at once shows that 
the position occupied by justification in the Calvinistic system 
is very different from that which it occupies in the Lutheran 
system. That we may exhibit this difference with the greater 
clearness we present, on the following page, Beza’s diagram of 
the double predestination, found in his works, Vol. I, p. 170. 

It will be seen, according to this diagram, that the eternal 
and immutable purpose of Election and Reprobation antecedes 
in order all causes, and antecedes the creation of man, as in 
Calvin’s Articul, Faith and Justification are placed far away 
from the center, and really serve only as instruments for the 
carrying out of the decree, Christ is in no sense a cause of 
Election, for there are no causes of Election outside the will of 
God—which in logic and in reality postpones Christ to the de- 
cree, and this is the expressed teaching of Calvin, viz., that the 
merit of Christ is subordinate to the ordination and mercy of 
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Summa totius Christianismi, sive descriptio 
et distributio causarum salutis electorum, et 
exitii reproborum, ex sacris literis collecta. 


Annon habet potes- 
tatem figulus, fingen- 
di ex eadem massa 
aliud vas in honorem, 
aliud in contumeli- 
am? Rom. 9. 


Eligere in Christo 
servandos, ° 


} 
| 
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Amor gratuitus Dei erga cor- 
ruptos quidem in se ipsis, sed in 
Christo gratis destinatos electi- 


oni et saluti. 


Vocatio efficax. 


Emollitio sive conversio Fides. 
ex mera gratia. 


Iustificatio ex imputatione, 
et sanctificatio inchoata. 


Glorificacio iustificatorum 
in Christo. 


Vita aeterna coronantis etiam 
in membris Christi obedien- 


Deus cuius viae impe- 
ruestigabiles. 


Propositum eius aeter- 
num et immutabile, 
omnes causas ordine 
quoque antegrediens, 

uo apud semetipsum 
decrevit certos homi- 
nes. 


Creatio hominis in 
recto statu, sed muta- 
bili. 

! 
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Corruptio hominis 

spontanea et contin- 
gens. 


| 
| 
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Iudicium Dei de utrisque 


Iustitia Dei. 


tiam eius ipsis imputatam 


gratis. 


Ignoratio Evan- 
gelii. 


' 
Deus omnia condidit 
propter semetipsum, 
etiam impium ad diem 
malum 
Proverb. 16. 


Reiicere, et propter 
suam ipsorum vo- 
luntariam culpam 
aeternis poenis ad- 
dicere. 


Odium Dei iustum erga corrup- 
tos in seipsis, ex peccati per Ad- 
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Nulla vocatio. | Vocatio inefficax. 


Induratio spontanea. 


Contemptus 
oblati Evan- 
gelii. 


Iniustitia et pollutio. 


Damnatio iusta pecca- 
torum. 


Mortis aeternae iusta poena 
peccatores mulctantis. 


Gloria Dei ex aeterno eius decreto, summe 


O altitudo divitiarum Dei! 


II, 35: 


misericordis, et summe severi. 


Quis prior dedit illi et retribuet ei; Rom. 
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God.* Doubtless it was the postponement of Christ to the 
absolute decree that led John Gerhard, in criticism of the Cal- 
vinists, to say: “If those who are to be saved have been 
elected to eternal life by the absolute will of God, undoubtedly 
their sins also are remitted, or certainly could have been re- 
mitted, by the absolute will of God, and there would be no 
need of the satisfaction and merit of Christ.”"+ He thinks that 
this is involved in the doctrine of the absolute decree. The 
chain of logic seems to be complete: God is e2/ex ; his will is 
the supreme rule of right; the decree is absolute, that is, there 
is no causa meritoria either in man or in any other being mov- 
ing him in the grace of election. He can therefore as well 
pardon without as with a satisfaction. The divine ordination 
is the first cause, and even “Christ was not able to merit any- 
thing except ex Dei beneplacito.”t We can easily conceive that 
the dcneplacitum Dei might have been such as to pardon some 
men and to elect them to eternal life directly as an exhibition 
of the divine grace, and to reprobate others directly to eternal 
death as an exhibition of the divine justice. 

But be it as it is, it is nevertheless certain that Election in 
Christ, Eph. 1 : 4,§ has a meaning for Calvinists very different 
from what it has for Lutherans. 


THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS. 


In affirming and reaffirming that Predestination is the central 
doctrine, the formative principle, of the Reformed Confessions, 


* Strassburg C. R., 2 : 386-7. 

+t Loci, Ed. Cotta, VII, 33-4. 

¢ Strassburg C. R., 2 : 387. 

# Characteristic indeed is Calvin’s comment on Eph. 1:4: ‘According 
as he hath chosen us. The foundation and first cause, both of our calling 
and of all the benefits which we receive from God, is here declared 
to be his eternal election. If the reason be asked, why God has called 
us to enjoy the Gospel, why he daily bestows upon us so many blessings, 
why he opens to us the gate of heaven—the answer will be constantly 
found in this principle, that he hath chosen us before the foundation of the 
world.’’ He leaves out im him (Christ). Only at length is i Christ in- 
troduced as ‘‘second proof that the election is free.” Calvin’s Commen- 
taries, pp. 197-8. 
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Dr. Warfield simply emphasizes, and marshalls the documentary 
proof of a fact that no person well-informed in the history of 
Protestant Doctrines, or in the science of Symbolics, would 
think of challenging. These Confessions e¢ im omnibus et in 
singulis are just what the theology of Zwingli and his coadju- 
tors in Switzerland, and the theology of Calvin and his pupils 
of the sixteenth century, made them. Though, as some of 
these Confessions were composed with the view in part to con- 
ciliate those of differing faiths, we do no always find the doc- 
trine of Predestination presented with the sharp outlines that 
attach to it in the private writings of the Zurichers and of the 
Genevese. This is the case with the second Helvetic Confes- 
sion composed by Bullinger in 1562. Nevertheless “the doc- 
trine is here at length: and it is carefully and soundly stated” 
(p. 55). Even the mild and conciliatory Heidelberg Catechism 
—“a document meant as practical milk for babes more than 
theological meat for mature Christians”—“is nevertheless per- 
vaded from beginning to end with an underlying presupposition 
of it (Predestination), and hints of the doctrine emerge oftener 
than is always recognized, and that both in its general and 
special aspects.” The doctrine of a general Predestination “is 
clearly alluded to in Questions 26, 27,” and the doctrine of 
special Predestination “is directly adduced in connection with 
the doctrine of the Church,” Question 54, “where the facts of 
election are explicitly asserted” (p. 56). 

In these affirmations Dr. Warfield is only a trifle more posi- 
tive than is Dr. Karl Miiller, Professor of Reformed Theology in 
Erlangen, who, in describing the Heidelberg Catechism, says: 
“The doctrine of Predestination is not explicitly stated, but its 
practical consequences and presuppositions crop out every- 
where.” * 

But Dr. Warfield and Dr. Miiller both are outdone by the 
chief author of the Catechism, who ought to know better than 
any other man whether or not, and in how far, it was intended 
to be interpreted in harmony with the doctrine of Predestina- 


*Symbolik, pp. 441-2. 
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tion. Zacharias Ursinus finished his theological education at 
Geneva and Zurich, and is known to have been a rigid predesti- 
narian of the Calvinistic type.* In his 7heological Lectures on 
the Heidelberg Catechism, he discusses The Eternal Predestina- 
tion of God as a “common place” that “grows out of the doc- 
trine of the Church.” After defining Predestination in the 
usual Zwinglio-Calvinistic way, he says: “The two parts of Pre- 
destination are embraced in election and reprobation. Election 
is the eternal and unchangeable decree of God, by which he 
has graciously decreed to convert some to Christ, to preserve 
them in faith, and repentance, and through him to bestow upon 
them eternal life. _Reprobation is the eternal and unchangeable 
purpose of God, whereby he has decreed in his most just judg- 
ment to leave some in their sins, to punish them with blind- 
ness, and to condemn them eternally, not being made partakers 
of Christ and his benefits. That both election and reprobation 
are the decree of God, these and similar declarations of Scrip- 
ture prove: ‘I know whom I have chosen.’ ‘According to his 
grace which was given us in Christ Jesus, before the world be- 
gan. ‘He hath mercy on whom he will. John 13: 18; 
2 Tim. 1:9; Rom. 9 : 18. Election and reprobation were, 
therefore, made with counsel, because there is nothing new in 
God, but all things are from everlasting, or before the founda- 
tion of the world. Inasmuch now as he has chosen us, he 
must have rejected the rest, which is still further proven by the 
import of the word election, or choice; for that which is 
chosen, is selected, while other things are rejected. * * * 
The efficient and moving cause of Predestination is the good 
pleasure of God” (p. 297). “The merit of Christ is not to be 
enumerated among the causes, but among the effects of elec 
tion” (p. 299).t In cataloguing the effects of Election, faith, 
justification and regeneration are placed in the fourth class. 

It is not likely that Ursinus would draw out of the Cate- 
chism a meaning that he had not consciously implied in it. 


* Schweizer, Centraldogmen, I, 471-5. 
t+ Commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism, Williard’s translation, 293 
et seqq. 
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Hence, judged by the just and accepted principle that confes- 
sions must be interpreted by the private writings of those who 
composed them, it is evident that the Heidelberg Catechism 
must find its place among the Reformed Confessions, and must 
be recognized as predestinarian in the sense so evidently in- 
tended by Dr. Warfield. 

In the French Confession, drafted by Calvin—*describes 
election as the eternal, immutable decree of God:” In the 
Belgic Confession, drawn up by Guido de Bres—essentially an 
assertion of the praedestinatio bipartita ;” in the Scotch Con- 
fession, “put together” by John Knox—*the whole Reformed 
doctrine of Predestination may indeed be drawn from this Con- 
fession;” in the Canons of Dort—*the definition of election 
emphasizes its eternity, immutability and absolute freedom;” 
in the Lambeth and Irish Articles and in the Westminster 
formularies—“the predestinatio bipartita was thrown into high 
relief’—in these and in many other leading Reformed Confes- 
sions, Dr. Warfield finds “this constancy of the testimony 
of the Reformed Confessions to the praedestinatio gemina— 
that is, to the reality of a sovereign preterition by the side of 
and forming the foil of a sovereign election” (p. 124), so that 
“hard experience had made Calvin’s judgment, that without 
preterition election itself cannot stand, the deep conviction of 
the whole Reformed Church; and whether at ‘Dort or Zurich, 
London or Dublin, the essence of the Calvinistic contention 
was found in the free discrimination among men which was 
attributed to God; in the confession that he chooses not all, 
but some men, to life and destines the rest, therefore, to de- 
struction” (p. 125). Finally Dr. Warfield says: “Some of the 
Reformed Confessions explicitly define Infralapsarianism: none 
assert anything which is not consonant with Infralapsarianism. 
On the other hand, nothing is affirmed in the majority of the 
Confessions inconsistent with Supralapsarianism either; and this 
majority includes several of the most widely accepted docu- 
ments. The Westminster Confession in its careful avoidance of 
raising the distinction throws itself, therefore, into a class with 
the majority of its companion Confessions, inclusive of the 


* 
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Heidelberg Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession, 
which are certainly the most widely accepted of Continental 
formularies, and of the entire British tradition” (p. 127-8). 

To support his grand contention Dr. Warfield has quoted 
elaborately from no less than thirty-five creeds and confessions 
of the Reformed Church, covering the period from 1530 to 
1675. We are forced to say that on the main point, viz., 
“that the fact of Absolute Predestination is the common pre- 
supposition of the whole body of the Reformed Creeds,” he 
has not made an argument, but has furnished a demonstration. 
We take leave of him here with a feeling of gratitude for his 
splendid contribution to the science of Symbolics, and with a 
feeling of admiration for his courage. Dr. Warfield, demon- 
strating “the fact of Absolute Predestination,” is a more heroic 
figure than Dr. Warfield would be, trying to conceal “the fact.” 


THE LUTHERAN AND THE REFORMED DOGMATIC. 


There is a Lutherah and there is a Reformed Dogmatic. 
They are different because they are each the product of a dif- 
ferent fundamental principle. The Lutheran dogmatic is de- 
veloped from the manward side, that is, from the empirical fact 
of the sin and misery of man, and from “the proclaimed God,” 
and has as its central principle the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith alone, in the sense that every doctrine must be so con- 
structed as to harmonize with this doctrine translated into a 
fact of experience. 

The Reformed Dogmatic is developed in systematic order 
from the Godward side, from the absolute decree of God to 
elect some men to salvation simply because it hath pleased 
him to do so, and to reprobate others to damnation simply be- 
cause it hath pleased him to do so. The cause in either case 
is his own will. 

The Reformed Dogmatic includes a doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, but it does not place that doctrine in the center of 
the system; hence, and for this very reason, it is different from 
what that doctrine is in the Lutheran system; is indeed one 
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instrument in a catalogue of means for the execution of the 
eternal decree. The Lutheran Dogmatic includes a doctrine of 
Predestination, but that doctrine is not the center of the system, 
and Predestination does not primarily determine the destiny of 
men; but each man’s destiny is determined a fosteriori by his 
personal relation to Christ. The Lutheran Dogmatic, because 
it followed the /oca/? method, may not have developed its sys- 
tem so logically and so consistently as did the Reformed, which 
pursued the deductive method, and strove to derive every doc- 
trine from the fundamental preconception—from God down- 
ward, establishing the principle by the event.* To pursue the 
different and divergent and often bisecting lines of development, 
would be a pleasant and profitable exercise ; but in these pages 
we can present only a few notes; though these will be so fully 
representative as to show that the lines of cleavage are as indi- 
cated, viz., that the real fundamental difference between 
Lutheranism and Reformedism has to do primarily with the 
central principle respectively of the two systems; or in other 
words the difference between Lutherans and Reformed on the 
doctrine of the Scriptures, on the doctrine of the person and 
work of Christ, on the doctrine of the means of grace, results 
from the fact that the one system sets out from the fact of 
Justification by Faith as an experience of salvation, and re- 
gards that as the soul and essence of Christianity; while the 
other places the absolute decree or the eternal Predestination of 
God at the beginning of its scheme. The genetic principle 
being different, it is impossible that the developed product 
should not be different. 

In the seventeenth century the Reformed developed their 
Dogmatic with scholastic sharpness, and maintained against 
the Lutherans the double Predestination, the limited atonement, 
the exclusion of the merit of Christ as a meritorious cause of 
Election, and the exclusion of foreseen faith as an impelling 
cause of Election. The Lutherans with equal scholastic sharp- 
ness met the Reformed theses with antitheses. 


* Strassburg C. R., 8 : 282-3. 
VoL. XXXII. No. 2. 33 
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THE REFORMED THEOLOGIANS. 


1. Francis Turretine, Professor at Geneva, declares that Isaac 
and Ishmael, Jacob and Esau, are set forth as examples of gra- 
cious election or of just and free rejection.* “The illustration 
of the glory of God through the exhibition of mercy in the 
elect, and of justice in the reprobate, is the end of Predestina 
tion” (p. 381). “Election takes place solely from the good 
pleasure of God; therefore not on account of Christ, because 
the good pleasure excludes all causes from Election except God. 
* * * The effect of Election cannot be called its cause” 
(p. 387). “It is a doctrine common to the Reformed that 
Christ was destined by the mere good pleasure of God, and was 
given as Mediator and Head, not for all, but for a certain 
number, who constitute his mystic body according to the 
Election of God, and for those alone did Christ consent to 
die.”+ It is also denied that election takes place ex praevisione 
fidet (1, p. 391). 

2. Hermann Venema, Professor at Franequar, discusses the 
double Predestination. “The word, however, refers not only to 
those who shall be saved, but also to those who shall perish.” { 
The word Reprobation began to be used in the ninth century. 
“Its meaning, however, is not negative only, but positive also. 
God has purposed by a positive act of his will, not only to con- 
demn unbelievers, but also to withhold from some sufficient 
grace, on which withholding, as we shall see when we come to 
treat the doctrine of reprobation, depends the final ruin of the 
impenitent” (p. 297-8). He defines Predestination as follows: 
“General Predestination is the eternal and immutable determina- 
tion of the will of God by which he has purposed to save some of 
the human race and to condemn others, without any regard to 
their persons, and with this view to offer to all without distinction 
grace to believe and to repent, and to inculcate this upon all as 
their duty” (p. 301). He denies that faith is the foundation on 


* Institutio Theologiae, I., 380. 
t Vol. II, 497. 
t Institutes of Theology, 1, p. 296. 
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which Election rests. The cause why some are chosen and 
others are rejected, is God’s own good pleasure (p. 321). 

3. Peter Mastricht, Professor at Utrecht, treats of Election 
and Reprobation in separate chapters. Election as eternal, as 
per Chetstum, as unto the praise of the glory of God's grace, is 
maintained against Socinians, Semipelagians, Jesuits, Remon- 
strants and Lutherans.* In treating of Reprobation he says: 
“Election and Reprobation are correlates. They stand or fall 
together (for if there is an election, there is also a reprobation, 
and if there is no reprobation neither will there be an election), 
so that they assist in making each other understood, so that the 
better we know the one the better we know the other. With 
this in mind we descend from Election, the first species, to rep- 
robation, the truth and nature of which we will learn from the 
Apostle Jude, Epistle, 5 : 4.” The independence, the eternity, 
the absoluteness, and unchangeableness, of Reprobation are 
maintained against the errorists named above. Justification is 
intended for the elect alone, and the Lutherans are condemned 
because they say that Christ died for each and everyone, and 
that every believer has remission of gins (p. 813). 

Martin F. Wenderlin, Professor in Zerbst, says: “We deny 
that the decree of Election results from the merit of Christ as its 
meritorious cause, and from faith persevered in unto the end as 
the impelling or instrumental cause. For though there are 
causes of life decreed from eternity and intended to be bestowed 
in time, yet they are not the causes of that decree, or of elec- 
tion, but rather are they its effects. For God did not elect us 
to life because we were yet to believe in Christ and to perse- 
vere in faith unto the end; but we believe and persevere in 
faith because we have been elected to eternal life.” + 

5. Henry Alting, Professor first at Heidelberg and then at 


* Theoretico-practica Theologia, p. 290, et seqq. 


t Quoted from Heppe’s Dogmatik, p. 125. See in Heppe's Dogmatik 
extracts on the double Predestination from Heidegger of Zurich, Walle- 
bius of Basel, Keckerman of Heidelberg, and from other German Re- 
formed theologians, and from others outside of Germany and German 
Switzerland. The fact is that among the Continental Reformed Churches 
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Groningen, wrote a Synopsis of the Controversies between the 
Reformed and Lutherans. On the subject now in hand he 
presents theses and antitheses as follows:* “Reformed Thesis: 
Election is not ex fide praevisa: or foreseen faith is not the im- 
pelling or instrumental cause of Election to life. The good 
pleasure of God alone is the cause of our election. Therefore, 
not foreseen faith.” (See Canons of Dort, I, IX). 

“Lutheran Antithesis: Election is ex fide pracvisa: or fore- 
seen faith is the impelling and instrumental cause of Election 
to life.” 

“Reformed Thesis: Christ did not die for all and for each one 
according to the decree of Election.” 

“Lutheran Antithesis: Christ died for all and for each one 
according to the decree of Election.” 

“Reformed Thesis: Those who are elected to life, and are re- 
generated by the Spirit, cannot fall from salvation and be 
damned.” 

“Lutheran Antithesis: Those who are regenerated by the 
Spirit, may fall from salvation and be lost.” 

“Reformed Thesis. Not sin, but the good pleasure of God is 
the sole and only cause of Reprobation. Or more clearly and 
distinctly: God by the grace of Election has not passed by 
and reprobated this one instead of that one because he foresaw 
that he would sin, or would contumaciously persevere in sin, 
but because it so pleased him; though he neither damns nor 
decreed to damn anyone except on account of sin.” 

“Lutheran Antithests: The sole and only cause of Reproba- 
tion is sin.” 

It will be thus seen that the Contyoversia de Praedestinatione 
appertains to the very heart and soul of Christianity, and has 
immediate reference to the destiny of each individual member 
of the human family. The controversies about the Person of 
Christ, the Sacraments, and ceremonies, were peripheral and 


of the latter part of the sixteenth and the greater part of the seventeenth 
century, there was no essential difference in the teaching on the subject 
of Predestination—the school of Saumur excepted. 


* Pp. 127 et segg. He signed the Canons of Dort. 
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secondary. Neither party denied the full divinity and human- 
ity of Christ, nor the sufficiency of his satisfaction;* neither 
regarded the sacraments as absolutely necessary to salvation; 
and Lutherans have always held that ceremonies not com- 
manded in the Scriptures are adiaphora. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGIANS. 


t. John Gerhard, the greatest of the Lutheran theologians 
of the seventeenth century, writes: “The Calvinists err (1) in 
the article of Predestination, hence, also in the article of Justi- 
fication, because Justification is the execution of Predestination. 
(2) They err in respect of the thing defined, in regard to the 
definition, the principal efficient instrumental cause, and the ob- 
ject of Justification. (a) In regard to the thing defined, be- 
cause they in reality distinguished Justification from Salvation. 
(4) In regard to the definition, because implicitly they set up a 
primary and a secondary justification, and affirm that infants 
and adults are not saved in the same way—that infants are 
saved by the faith of others. (c) In regard to the principal 
efficient cause: (1) Because they affirm that the satisfaction of 
Christ is not absolutely necessary. (2) They mutilate the 
merit of Christ, partly in reference to the merit and partly with 
reference to its object. With reference to the merit, by teach- 
ing that Christ did not make satisfaction by a complete, that is, 
by an active and passive obedience. With reference to the 0é- 
ject, by teaching that Christ did not die for the whole world, 
but for the elect only. (d@) With reference to the two-fold a- 
strumental cause. (1) The Word and the Sacraments. (2) 
Faith. They annihilate the power of the Word and the sacra- 
ments, and attribute too much to reason. They take away 


* That is, both parties agreed that the atonement was sufficient to se- 
cure its end without the addition of human merits or works. Some Re- 
formed made a distinction between sufficiency—sufficient to redeem all— 
and efficiency—efficient for the elect only. Some insisted that the suffi- 
ciency and efficiency of the atonement are identical. Heppe, Dogmatik 
d, Ref. Kirche, pp. 328, 345; Alting’s Sy//abus Controv., 134-5; Dr. H. 
B. Smith’s System of Christ. Theol., p. 478; Canons of Dort, U1, Art. ITI. 
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faith by the absolute decree. (e) With reference to the object, 
for they assign salvation to the heathen.”* 

It will be observed that Gerhard heads the list of Calvinistic 
errors with Predestination. Other errors are only consequences 
of the first error. And it will be further observed that accord- 
ing to Gerhard the Reformed doctrine of Justification, in almost 
every form and feature of it, differs from the Lutheran doctrine 
of Justification. In a subsequent chapter he defends with great 
fulness and learning, against Calvinists and other errorists, the 
proposition “that Christ our Mediator and Redeemer is the 
meritorious cause of justification” (p. 10 e¢ segg). The merit 
of Christ is for all; “election is God’s eternal decree for the 
justification and salvation of men;” and “sinful men are not 
elected sine fidei intuitu;” because they cannot be elected in 
Christ except sub fidet Christum adprehendentis intuitu ;” neither 
Election nor Reprobation is absolute, that is, dependent solely 
upon the will and absolute decree of God.t+ 

2. Quenstedt, called the book-keeper of the Wittenberg 
orthodoxy, declares that the “in Christ,” Eph. 1 : 4, is causal 
and motive. “For to be elected in Christ, is to be elected per 
et propter Christum, as Paul explains it. Christ therefore enters 
into Election as the meritorious cause, not only conseguenter as 
the executor of Election (in which respect alone the Calvinists 
attribute it to Christ), but also antecedenter, or with reference to 
the decree. For God in his eternal decree did not destinate salva 
tion to man without Christ, but in Christ or propter Christum.’t 

In opposition to the Calvinistic doctrine of a double Pre- 
destination, Quenstedt offers this thesis: “Predestination and 
Election do not differ as genus and species; but according to 
the style and tenor of the Scripture, they are synonymous and 
of the same import. Hence there is not a Predestination to 
life, which is called Election, and a Predestination to death, 
which is called Reprobation.’’§ 


* Loci, Cotta, VII, 1. 

t Loci IV, 176, 207, 215 et segq. 
t Systema, Part III, p. 17. 

@ Ibid. p. 24. 
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And as for the central and determinative position given the 
Article of justification by the venerable Wittenberg book- 
keeper, that is shown in his opening paragraph on this sub- 
ject: “Dzvinissima doctrina. The Acropolis of the entire Chris- 
tian Religion, and the bond by which all the parts of the body 
of the Christian doctrine are held together; and if this be 
broken, all the other articles are put out of joint and destroyed.” 
He then quotes Luther: “Summus fidei articulus; Chemnitz: 
‘The citadel and chief bulwark of the whole Christian doctrine 
and religion ;’ Meisner: ‘This article is, as it were, the center 
of theology to which all things are directed in a straight line; 
the sacred ocean to which all things flow; the citadel of the 
faith, which keeps all things safe and sound.’ ”’* 

Hence not more certain is it that the Reformed doctrine of 
the eternal Predestination of God, the Reformed themselves 
being judges, is the central, determinative, all-dominating doc- 
trine of the Reformed Church than that the Lutheran, the 
Lutherans themselves being judges, is the central, determina- 
tive, all-dominating doctrine of the Lutheran Church. As the 
Reformed laud and magnify their doctrine of Predestination, so 
do the Lutherans laud and magnify their doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. As the Reformed see in the Predestinatio gemina the 
caput doctrinae evangelicae,t so the Lutherans see in Justifica- 
tion by Faith propter Christum the acropolis of the Christian 
doctrine. 

The Lutherans have a doctrine of Predestination, but it dif- 
fers toto coelo from the Reformed doctrine of Predestination. 
The Reformed have a doctrine of Justification, but it differs, 
if not so much in words, and in phrases, yet in fosition, and 
consequently in significance, very widely from the Lutheran 
doctrine. The entire conception almost is different. In the 
Lutheran Church justification is salvation. \n the Reformed 
Church Election is salvation. \n the Lutheran Church the 
justified are elected. In the Reformed Church the elected are 
justified. In the Lutheran Church the assurance of salvation 


* Ibid. p. 514. 
tJ. J. Hottinger’s Helvet. Kircheng., 111, 794. 
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lies in Justification. Inthe Reformed Church the assurance of 
salvation lies in Alection.* It is the position of centrality that 
makes the Reformed doctrine of Predestination the great dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of that group of Protestant churches 
known historically as Reformed (though the doctrine has not 
been applied with the same vigor in every member of the 
group). It is because Justification by Faith occupies the center 
in the Lutheran system of doctrines, that it can and must be 
called the distinguishing doctrine of the Lutheran Church. 
Twesten, searching for the central truth, the unifying factor of 
the Lutheran system, discovered it in Justification, and called it 
the material principle, meaning by that designation “that doc- 
trine which presents itself as the central point of the entire 
"and further: “This doctrine: 7hat we are justified 
without merit purely out of grace, for Christ’s sake, through 
faith, was always designated by Luther and his co-workers ex- 
pressly as the ground-doctrine of Christianity. On this cen- 
tered, directly or indirectly, the entire controversy of the con- 
tending parties. From it is to be understood the peculiar 
structure of the Dogmatic of our Church.”+ Thus Justification 
b Faith is the material principle of the Lutheran Dogmatic, 
while the eternal Predestination of God is the material princi- 
ple of the Reformed Dogmatic. In this conclusion there is 
consensus of opinion among competent scholars on both sides. 
Luthardt says: “The material principle of the Lutheran 
Protestantism is the saving truth of Christianity in the ground- 
doctrine of justification alone through faith: the formal princi- 
ple is the sole authority of Holy Scripture, by which it con- 
nects the historical witness of the Church and the Christian 
assurance of faith through both principles. On the contrary, 
the Reformed Protestantism has made the absoluteness and 
the alone-causality of God its ground-dogma, and isolates the 
sole normative Holy Scripture from the historical development 
of the Church.”t The venerable Leipzig Professor goes on to 


’ 
system ; 


* Strassburg C. R., 2 : 683. 
+ Dogmatik der Ev. Luth. Kirche, 4th ed., 258-9. 
t Kompendium der Dogmatik, toth ed., p. 23. 
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say that in all the different statements made by those who have 
tried to define the differences, “the common fundamental pre- 
conception is that the difference is not merely an external one, 
not merely one consisting in individual doctrines (the Lord's 
Supper, etc.), but that it is radical and principial.” 

And the late Dr. Henry B. Smith, reckoned the most acute 
and learned Reformed theologian hitherto produced in America, 
has declared: “In the relation of God to man, Calvinism pre- 
sents the idea of the divine sovereignty as the principle of the 
system—all from God, in an analytic method. This is the 
fundamental characteristic, which is carried out in Predestina- 
tion and Reprobation. The divine plan is the great idea in 
theology. The Lutheran, on the contrary, goes out more from 
the human side, human wants, etc. Calvinism protests against 
all Paganism, Lutheranism against all Judaism. By this also 
the difference as to sacramental views is to be in part ex- 
plained.”* 

The Meusel Handlexikon: “The doctrine of Justification by 
Faith alone, recognized by Luther as the kernel and star of the 
Scripture, is the material principle of the Lutheran Reformation,” 
V, 528. “In the Reformed system the decree of Election 
dominates everything. Here faith, finally, is only the con- 
sciousness of Election, and Justification is that moment when 
it comes into consciousness” (p. 525). 

Abraham Kuyper, Professor in the Free University of Am- 
sterdam, says: “Luther as well as Calvin contended for a direct 
fellowship with God, but Luther took it up from its subjective, 
anthropological side, and not from its objective cosmological 
side as Calvin did. Luther’s starting-point was the special- 
soteriological principle of justifying faith; while Calvin's, ex- 
tending far wider, lay in the general cosmological principle of 
the sovereignty of God.”+ 

The Reverend William Rohnert, a Silesian Lutheran author 
of ample learning, and of rigid orthodoxy, says: “The doctrine 
of Justification, the MATERIAL PRINCIPLE of the Lutheran 

* Introduction to Christ. Theology, p. 64. 


t Lectures on Calvinism, p. 20. 


Vor. XXXII. No. 2. 34 
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Church, is the chief article of the Christian faith, and stands in 
the center of the knowledge of Salvation won through the 
Reformation. For centuries the biblical (solifidian) idea of 
justification was obscured in the pelagianizing Church of the 
papacy by the doctrine of human work-righteousness, yea, was 
forgotten.”* And again: “The Reformed Church has indeed 
accepted the chief Lutheran definitions concerning the right- 
eousness of Christ imparted in faith, but has weakened them 
and thrust them out of the center (compare 2 Helv. Conf. II, 
15; Anglican Arts. 11 and 12; Belg. Conf., 22; Heidelb. Cat., 
qu. 60). Here Predestination stands in the very center, as \ike- 
wise the actual fellowship with God, and not the forgiveness 
of sins. ‘The Reformed dogma * * * strips the doc- 
trine of Justification of its specifically Lutheran meaning’ 
(Schneckenburger).”+ 

Testimonies of identical import might be quoted almost ad 
infinitum. Indeed we know of no competent theologian, 
whether Lutheran or Reformed, who locates the real Aeart- 
difference between Lutherans and Reformed at any other place 
than here at the respective centers of the two systems. Justifica- 
tion by Faith is the essence of Lutheranism. Predestination is 
the essence of Reformedism. All other differences are attributes 
that inhere in the respective essence, and reveal the nature of 
that essence. Only superficial observation can mistake the at- 
tributes, the phenomena, for the essence. 


( Zo be continued.) 


* Die Dogmatik der evang. Luth. Kirche (1901), pp. 327-8. 
t Lbid. 338. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


I. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
By Rev. M. Coover, A.M, 


Were the three Patriarchs individuals? Professor Konig, of 
Bonn, gives an answer in the Sunday School Times tor Decem- 
ber 14. . 

The word degat in the table of nations does not settle the 
question. Mizraim is a son of Ham, but Mizraim is dual and 
was evidently coined to express the two land divisions, “Upper 
and Lower Egypt.” 

“And Mizraim éegat Ludim,” but Ludim, too, is plural, and 
signifies a nation and not an individual. And again, “Canaan 
begat the Jebusite.” The ancestor of the Jebusites would be 
called Jebus, so the term Jebusite denotes a member of a tribe, 
and is not an individual name. The Hebrew historian speaks of 
one nation begetting another. This metaphorical use of degaz, 
however, is not the customary and general, but the exceptional. 
The nations whose genealogical connections were not known in 
full to the Hebrew historian were thus described by reason of 
inaccessible or non-existing genealogical tables. Their particu- 
lar history, too, was outside of the purpose of the sacred histo- 
rian. Nations reaching far back in their origin lose the names 
of their ancestral founders. But Israel's history from the ex- 
odus back to Abraham was at most but six hundred years, a 
period of possible historic tracing of ancestry. Genealogical 
lists were ever carefully kept records among Semitic peoples. 
Israel could well name its ancestor. It is no stretch of the his- 
toric sense to declare Abraham an historic individual. 

Professor Cornill puts Ishmael and Isaac in a category with 
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Eunomos and Eukosmos, the reputed sons of the law-giver, 
Lycurgus. Eunomos, “legality,” or the like, and Eukosmos, 
“harmony” or the like, are personifications of ideas pursued in 
law. But how different are the names of Abraham’s sons! 
Ishmael and Isaac are not general terms descriptive of some 
policy or system. The one means “God shall hear,” the other, 
“One who laughs.” The derivations indicate characteristics of 
individuals. The race of Israel is described in biblical history 
as originating in Abraham and splitting up into families having 
one physical origin without amalgamation with other clans or 
races. The allegation of critics is that this manner of inter- 
“marriage among ancestors close of kin renders impossible a 
sturdy race such as Israel. Such a lineage culminates quickly 
in physical degeneracy. Decay and extinction of the race is 
the result. But how did the human race in its beginning mul- 
tiply? That was not simply an exception, but an original 
principle of possibility. But critics say, “Tribes and nations 
never originate through the splitting up of rapidly increasing 
families, but always through the amalgamation of families and 
races.” So Stade, Holzinger, and Guthe declare. But proof 
has not been presented. “This,” says Dr. Konig, “has not yet 
been given, and cannot be given.” One instance of such amal 
gamation of families and races is given by supporters of this 
view. But this cannot establish an unvarying principle. Dr. 
K6nig claims illustrations of great tribes in Arabia arising in 
the manner described in Israel’s origin and history. 

Again, Jacob and Laban are declared to be names invented 
to explain the separation of the Aramean and Israelite races. 
The covenant made in the parting at the mountains of Gilead 
is a mythical agreement, and the parties to the compact are in- 
dividuals invented to explain the racial division. But this fol- 
lows only when the premises are proved true. But, moreover 
the declaration to Rebecca, “Two nations are in thy womb,” 
signifies that her sons were but tribal names coined to account 
for two contiguous races. But this is no argument. It is only 
statement. Metonymy and figure are not exceptional in Sem- 
itic minds, but habitual modes of thought and expression. 
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The concrete finds constant expression in figurative language. 
“By metonymy the descendants are mentioned for the ances- 
tors.” It is amere matter of style. Professor Konig then 
gives independent arguments from geographical and _ political 
relations in proof of the historicity of the patriarchs. The 
tribes of Gad and Asher were antipodes geographically in Ca- 
naan. Their territories lay far apart. Why should Gad and 
Asher be represented as sons of the same mother and by the 
same father? Why should it be said of Reuben that he had 
improper relations with his father’s concubine, Bilnah, whose 
sons, Dan and Naphtali, dwelt far away in districts distantly 
separate from the tribe of Reuben, and rot with Zilpah, whose 
son Gad’s territory was contiguous with the territory of Reu- 
ben’s descendants? It is said that these are fictions to explain 
Reuben’s effort to lord it over the other tribes. But Reuben is 
not represented as attempting lordship over the tribes. Eph- 
raim and Judah figured in such efforts. But Reuben in the 
song of Deborah is shamed for keeping at a safe distance while 
other tribes came up to the defence of their land against the 
common enemy. Reuben is the first-born, the vacillating, in- 
competent one. But fictitious primogeniture would have made 
Judah, or Joseph, the first-born, whose descendants were the 
vivid characters of Israel’s history. 

And nations do not invent history to account for significant 
monuments. Memorials and “heaps of witness” are expressions 
of historic events. Events are not wont to be created to ac- 
count for monuments. There are the stones of the forded Jor- 
dan, the pot of manna, the tables of the law, the budded rod, 
the Ebenezer, the sword of Goliath in the tabernacle at Nob, 
the pillar which Absalom reared, and others not a few. And 
another final fact demands recognition. Why should not Israel 
be discrete to date her history from the period of Moses? Then 
the foundations of her political independence were laid. The 
character and works of Moses were glorious. But the pre- 
mosaic period was a long age of servile bondage to a foreign 
and despised people, an age of humiliation not to be desired or 
claimed by a proud nation in recording its history. Fiction is 
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the expression of policy and is proud; but Israel's primitive 
humiliation is portrayed hand in hand with her subsequently 
conquering career. 


Professor Nestle thinks that the semicinctium which Paul 
wore and which the sick and diseased were so eager to touch 
for their healing was not a mere craftsman’s apron. Hastings 
Bible Dictionary says the Apron of Acts 19 : 12 “was a wrap- 
per of colored cotton, in shape and size resembling a bath-towel, 
worn by fishermen, potters, water-carriers, sawyers, etc., as a 
loin-cloth ; worn also by grocers, bakers, carpenters, and crafts- 
men generally, as a protection for their clothes from dust and 
stains, and as something to wipe their perspiring and soiled 
hands upon. St. Paul would wear an apron when making tent- 
cloth,” In Professor Nestle’s opinion this is an inadequate ex- 
planation, and fails to do “full justice to the context.” “The 
people of Ephesus wished to have pieces of clothing which 
were in immediate contact with the very body or skin of St. 
Paul, and not an apron worn over the regular clothes.” _Pro- 
fessor Nestle cites a passage from the Martyrium FPolycarpi 
where the martyr, after having removed his girdle and gar- 
ments, and stooping down to unshoe himself, is pressed upon 
by every one of the faithful in eagerness to be the first to touch 
his body or skin. A further indication of this being the neces- 
sary idea is the custom ever in vogue in Roman Catholic circles 
of considering the stockings worn by the holy Father as espe- 
cially helpful against gout and every kind of disease. From 
these and other evidences it seems to Professor Nestle “that 
Semicinctium must mean an underwearing, and not an apron 
worn above the regular clothing.” — 7he Expository Times for 
March. 


The genuineness of the command of Jesus recorded at the 
close of Matthew’s Gospel, “Make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost,” has been declared doubtful by many recent 
writers. This formula of baptism does not appear again in the 
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New Testament. The formula given in the Acts is the simple 
and brief statement “in the Name of Jesus Christ,” or “into 
the Name of the Lord Jesus.” The trinitarian formula is 
deemed an aftergrowth, and its inclusion in Matthew an inser- 
tion into the Gospel as the result of subsequent practice. 

An unsatisfactory explanation is furnished by Cyprian who 
suggests that it was sufficient to baptize a Jew “in the Name 
of Jesus Christ,” since he already believed in God, but in the 
case of Gentiles the full formula, into the three-fold Name, was 
necessary. But Cornelius and his companions were Gentiles, 
and baptism “in the Name of Jesus Christ” was the formula 
of administration to them employed by Peter. Another and 
better solution is suggested by Dr. Plummer in his article 
“Baptism” in Hastings Bible Dictionary. 

When people were baptized “in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus,” the saying is not a formula of administration, but a 
statement that they were baptized acknowledging Jesus to be 
Lord and Christ. The longer formula may have been used, 
but not rehearsed formally in the record of the Acts by Luke. 

Professor Bernard reverts to an explanation long ago given 
by Gerhard Voss that if the Lord had intended to prescribe a 
definite and invariable formula he would have put it in this 
wise: “Make disciples of all nations, saying, / daptize thee in 
the Name,” etc. But when he merely said, “Make disciples,” 
“baptizing them,” no form of words was prescribed. “The re- 
sult of the whole investigation,” says Dr. Bernard, “is that the 
words, ‘baptizing them in the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, do not necessarily enjoin the use 
of a formula for recital. They set forth the purpose and effect 
of Christian baptism.” But “it was inevitable that the words 
should come in time to be used as a formula expressive of the 
intention of the Church in ministering baptism; but there is 
no evidence that they were so used when St. Luke wrote the 
Acts.” 

But this argument consistently used in respect of the sacra- 
ments, and enjoined religious observances, would invalidate 
the established form of the Lord’s Supper, and render preca- 
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rious all acts of worship other than that prescribed in the for- 
mula of the Lord’s Prayer. Zhe Expositor for February. 





Bishop Blyth of Jerusalem gives a reason in the Church and 
Synagogue Quarterly why so few modern Jews become Chris- 
tians. It is because Christians insist on Jews becoming Gen- 
tiles as the way of acceptance of Jesus as Messiah. It was 
not so demanded in apostolic times. Gentiles might become 
Christians without becoming Jews. Must Jews be denational- 
ized to become Christians? Must they be compelled to sacri- 
fice their distinctive ethnic notes to accept Christ? We teach 
the Old Testament, and practice it in part. May not Jews be 
allowed to practice national religious customs in keeping with 
ethical truth in association with an accepted Messiah? They 
need not become Gentiles to grow into Christ. The hindrance 
may well be removed, and let there be a “Hebrew Church.” 





The taxation imposed on the Jews in New Testament times 
was excessive and made agricultural and business life extremely 
burdensome. The full tithing system under regulation of the 
Mosaic institutions was no doubt to some extent theoretical, 
and was probably never universally observed. But the devout, 
orthodox Jew conscientiously fulfilled the law. The more sanc- 
timonious even exceeded the requirements of law and paid 
“tithe of mint, anise and cummin.” 

According to Josephus tribute was extortionate in the days 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Demetrius seeking the favor of Jon- 
athan makes these promises: “I will free you from the great- 
est part of the tributes and taxes which you formerly paid to 
the kings my predecessors, and to myself; and I do now set 
you free from those tributes which you have ever paid; and be- 
sides, I forgive you the tax upon salt, and the value of the 
crowns which you used to offer me; and instead of the third 
part of the fruits (of the field), and the half of the fruits of the 
trees, I relinquish my part of them from this day; and as to 
the poll money, which ought to be given me for every head of 
the inhabitants of Judea, and of the three toparchies that 
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adjoin Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, and Perea, that I relinquish 
to you for this time, and for all time to come. I will also, that 
the city of Jerusalem be holy and inviolable, and free from the 
tithes, and from the taxes, unto its utmost bounds.” 

In the time of Christ an annual temple tax of a half shekel 
was paid universally by Jew and proselyte, whether living in 
Palestine, or in distant dominions. This was, per capita, about 
thirty cents, to which was added the cost of exchange for the 
proper coin of the sanctuary. The offerer who brought an an- 
imal with him for sacrifice at the feast was obliged to pay a fee 
for its examination. If he made his purchase of the animal in 
the temple market, he must pay a discount on the exchange of 
his foreign coin. 

There was a direct tax paid to the Roman government con- 
sisting of a ground tenth, and also certain duties assessed on ex- 
ports amounting in the Asiatic Provinces to 2% per cent. 
The collection of these duties was farmed out by Roman 
Knights to sub-officials who frequently more than doubled them 
for personal aggrandizement. When we look at the civic and 
industrial burdens of the Jews during the age of the Czsars we 
feel sympathetic with them in their desire for a political Mes- 
siah. The tithing of their substance for temple services and 
priestly maintenance was becoming a burden, especially through 
the extortions of the high priestly officers. Tithes for the sup- 
port of Jewish institutions, and for the honor of Jehovah, their 
sole-admitted King, they would sacrificingly pay; but tribute 
to Czsar, a second Lord, outraged religious feelings, and civic 
justice. The priestly emissaries of Annas exploited the be- 
neficence of the people by their excessive charges and exchange 
dues. The Jews of the Dispersion, and the distant dwellers in 
Palestine carried a great variety of alien coins, all of which 
must be exchanged with heavy discount for money current in 
the sanctuary. Animals must be purchased for sacrificing, and 
the market was under the monopoly of the high priests. The 
commercializing of religion and of the temple was rebuked and 
checked by Jesus. His cleansing of the temple court by driv- 
ing out the traffickers aroused the bitterest animosity of the 

Vor. XXXII. No. 2. 35 
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high priestly family. The profits of exchanges and sales con- 
ducted by the officers of the temple were rich and munificent, 
and these found their way into the purse of Annas and his 
family of priests. The traffic in the temple market was known 
as “The Bazaars of the Sons of Annas.” When Jesus cleansed 
the temple court he committed the most unpardonable pub- 
lic act. He curtailed the golbon and touched the purse of 
Annas and his retainers. The whole world gone after Jesus 
was not so painful as an injunction on the treasury. The cur- 
tailment of go/bon could be expiated only by the offender cru- 
cified. 





Mr. Aaron M. Crane, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 
finds some insuperable difficulties in this incident of Christ's 
cleansing the temple. The Synoptic Gospels place the event 
just at the beginning of the last week of Christ’s public min- 
istry, while John places it at the very beginning of his ministry 
in Judea. The conduct of Jesus, too, seems in utter contra- 
diction of the principles of meekness and non-resistance. The 
anger displayed in driving out the traders, and overturning 
money-tables, is in violation of his ethical principles. His own 
character is at stake in the conduct he displays. But the “in- 
congruity and contradiction” involved in the literalness of this 
event arise chiefly by imputing human passion to Jesus. This 
action, however, of Jesus, as reformer of temple abuses, does 
not necessarily involve human anger and loss of perfect self- 
control. The complete embodiment of the ethical principles 
taught by Jesus empowered him to act with absolute self- 
respect in defence of righteousness. The violence partially im- 
plied may well be but the necessary force of a calm self-col- 
lected rebuker of public religious scandal. The Son of man 
was not an emotional enthusiast. The man who could stand 
before the Sanhedrin and calmly assert his prerogatives; who 
could confront Pilate and impress the Procurator with his mar- 
vellous self-control, could surely assert the rights of the sanc- 
tuary without flying into a passion. But again Mr. Crane finds 
difficulty in the silence which follows this outburst of reforma- 
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tion. If the incident occurred at the close of Jesus’ public 
ministry, on the Monday preceding his arrest and trial, it surely 
would have furnished occasion for indictment and evidence for 
conviction. It was a “cyclone” of reform followed by “perfect 
peace.” When a telling indictment was needed, and witnesses 
for conviction were in demand, not a whisper is heard about this 
crushing rebuke of temple-traffickers. And on the cross not 
a taunt is heard from the injured go/don collectors. 

Jesus comes and goes for several days previous to his arrest 
without an effort being made to bring him to account. When 
he poured out the money of the changers “how much was this 
short of stealing?” But Mr. Crane overlooks the illegitimacy 
and indecorousness of the temple traffic, as well as the public 
approval which must have been created by this act of reform. 
The deed met with the conscientious acquiescence of the viola- 
tors, and awakened and confirmed the nobler convictions of the 
people. The officers of the temple feared Jesus because of the 
multitude, and they were slow to act, and when they did act it 
was with subterfuge. The public rebuke of their temple-viola- 
tion stirred their conscience, and compelled silence in the face 
of hearty popular approval. The temple had become a “ba- 
zaar,” which the people hated, but the profits of which urged 
the officers to outrage the public conscience by their assertive 
power. They were not likely to bring an indictment for an 
action in which their own conduct found impeachment, nor to 
wag their heads at a crucified Christ with taunts which might 
awaken retorts from the general crowd. Their reticence was a 
necessary factor in the circumstances. 

Mr. Crane finds his solution of the unnecessary difficulties in 
the belief that the event occurred at the beginning of Christ's 
ministry, as recorded by John, and was not a literal occurrence, 
but a cleansing of the temple of Christ’s own body. It was a 
parable of self-cleansing. “He literally drove the money- 
changers out of the temple of himself, the traffic thoughts out 
of his own mind, as with a whip of small cords.” It was the 
temple of God which was within himself that he reformed. It 
requires considerable stretch of the sense of the historic to 
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transpose the language of the record into poetry and parable. 
An acute ethical conception of the whole occurrence creates no 
difficulties in the record. A keen psychological penetration 
into the action of men’s minds; an adequate comprehension of 
the fulness of moral and spiritual manhood in Jesus; anda 
sober ethical sympathy for all the factors involved in the inci- 
dent, must satisfy the candid critic that the record may well be 
genuine history. 





In the same number of the Bibliotheca Sacra Professor G. 
Frederick Wright discusses some physical conditions of central 
Africa which explain certain facts of biblical record. He 
shows us how the physical forces so delicately balanced at the 
sources of the Nile determine the agricultural plenty or famine 
of Egypt. In the broad swamp-lakes which give rise to the 
Nile is a growth of vegetable matter called sudd, which re- 
stricts the opening of the lakes and the channel of the river. 
In some localities the sudd has the consistency of peat and ex- 
tends from twenty-five to fifty miles. A stoppage of the river 
channel for seven years was the probable cause of the famine 
recorded in biblical history. Not only physical causes at the 
source of the Nile were important factors in Egypt's prosperity, 
but imperfect knowledge of exact periods for sowing seed made 
agriculture dependent upon a more perfect astronomical science. 
By rotation of agricultural products two or three crops could 
be raised in a year. But the error of but several days in the 
sowing of seed would imperil a second crop, and render a third 
impossible. The summer and winter solstices must be ac- 
curately determined. A slight mistake in astronomical obser- 
vations might cause a series of disastrous years. Hence the 
pyramids were built for an astronomic purpose. They were 
great sun dials whose shadow might register the exact day of 
the solstice. The solstitial period was attained in the great 
pyramid of Cheops. 

Professor Wright promises us a book soon to be published 
by a friend in advocacy of this theory. 
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Dr. Harnack in his Essence of Christianity distinguishes be- 
tween the Easter Message and the Easter Faith. The Easter 
message of an empty grave was an hallucination. It arose 
because several women and two men “glanced into” (hineinge- 
blickt) the grave, and in the gloom seeing nothing supposed it 
empty. Thence arose the message of a bodily resurrection. 
Jesus did experience a resurrection, which is the true Faster 
faith, but his body did not partake in the revival. The mes- 
sage is the husk, the faith is the kernel. The conviction of the 
disciples that Jesus rose is valid; but their message, their form 
of testimony, is invalid. Let us take a glance at the testimony 
and see the quality of the message. 

The first Easter day was more a day of surprises than of 
real positive joy. There were more doubts than beliefs among 
the disciples until night fell upon that day and Jesus -himself 
appeared to his assembled friends in that upper room. The 
excitement of the arrest and crucifixion had been calmed by 
the Sabbath stillness, and to the minds of the now quieted dis- 
ciples was left the stern stubborn fact that Jesus was dead. 
They had lived some months in rich anticipative hopes, but all 
they hoped for was now scattered to the winds. Jesus was 
dead; and with barred doors the little band needed not even in 
whisper to tell what their sullen faces told of dread and fearful 
disappointment. They had fled from Calvary with the shriek- 
ing crowd when sudden darkness shrouded the landscape. All 
of what the past had promised had fled; not even hope was 
left; naught remained but memory. In that same upper room 
where now they sat in deep dejection, three nights before they 
vied with each other in securing distinguished places near the 
Master at the Paschal table, positions significant to them of 
what their place should be in the joyous kingdom just before 
them in their anticipations. Who now cares where the other 
sits since Jesus lies in a sepulcher! The man who could the 
most unfeelingly renounce his once fervid hopes is now the 
hero among them. The man who could easily forget, and suf- 
fer least in his disappointment, is considered the greatest. To 
crowd out even memory and leave nothing to suffer from was 
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the thing supremely to be wished. That morning strange sto- 
ries had been reported by some women of their company, but 
these were deemed mere idle tales. In the evening Peter bursts 
into the company and tells of his meeting with the Master that 
afternoon. And scarcely has this fact been told till in come 
other two disciples telling of their strange walk to Emmaus, 
and the appearance of their Lord. And right upon this ad- 
ditional report a sudden light pervades the room, and Jesus 
himself stands in their midst. There is no sudden rapture of 
delight, no declarations of convincement. These disappointed 
men are not going to believe very readily. The sting of their 
too hopeful belief has not left them yet, and they will not be- 
lieve even now upon these sudden evidences. It is only his 
Ghost. It is but the spiritual appearance of their departed 
Master. The thought of it makes them crouch in deeper fear. 
And Jesus seeing their terror at his presence seeks to encour- 
age them: “See my hands and my feet,” he says. “It is I 
myself: handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye behold me having.” But they cannot believe. 
“Have ye here anything to eat?” he asks. And still trembling 
with fear they give him a piece of broiled fish; and he takes it 
and eats before them. They are now forced to believe what 
they sincerely and strenuously doubted, what they persistently 
disbelieved. 

A man can very easily believe what he wants to. And 
if he perseveringly desires to see he will finally come to see 
what he wishes. Something will occur that can be inter- 
preted to be just what he is expecting, and he will see what he 
desires. Such is the characteristic of too fervid expectations. 
In his mental proclivities what he wants to believe will come 
finally to be an assured fact, a happy certainty. 

But what a strange testimony we have here in the conduct of 
these disciples! Had they been waiting and expecting to see 
Jesus their assurance of his resurrection might have come as 
the result of an hallucination. Any peculiar vision or phantasm 
might then have been interpreted as the appearance of their 
Lord. But they did not expect, and would not believe, his res- 
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urrection. Only by infallible proofs could their stubborn disbe- 
lief be broken, 

We come to the consciousness and knowledge of things 
through our senses. The more of our senses that are called 
into action, the more parts of our sensorium that are touched 
and become avenues to sensibility and cognition, the more cer- 
tain is the evidence furnished. 

In the answer to Jesus’ prayer in the temple some thought 
they heard thunder, others said an angel had spoken to him. 
Only one sense, that of hearing, was the avenue of perception, 
and there was liability of misconception. Isaac could both 
hear and feel, and yet was deceived. The voice was the voice 
of Jacob, but the hand was the hand of Esau. Two sense fac- 
ulties failed to agree, and there was mental confusion. Saul’s 
vision on the way to Damascus was variously perceived by his 
attendants. Some saw the flash of light, but saw no man. 
Others heard a sound, but distinguished no voice. There were 
two senses called into hurried action, sight and hearing, and yet 
no clear, unmistakable impression came to any save Saul. But 
Jesus satisfied four of the five avenues of the sensorium, not by 
hurried manifestations, but by calm, deliberate, and lengthy pe- 
riods for perception. He was heard in lengthy conversation, 
even in deliberative debate and argument on the way to Em- 
maus. He was seen by one, two, three, ten, by above five 
hundred at once for a period of forty days. He allowed hand- 
ling to convince that he had flesh and bones. And he ate to 
prove actual, tangible personality. The senses all agreed in 
furnishing their evidence. By infallible proofs, by the action of 
all the common sense perceptions, he convinced unbelieving 
men of his return in bodily form from the grave. The Easter 
message was not an hallucination. It was a truth compelled by 
incontrovertible evidences. It was a faith based on the same 
grounds on which we come to know all material facts of life 
and nature. The disciples’ conviction was valid, because the tes- 
timony was valid. If we cannot believe the consensus of all the 
powers of the sensorium, we may as well deny the existence of 
all materiality at once, and declare ourselves purely idealists. 
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GERMAN. 
By Rev. S. GRING HEFELBOWER, A.M. 


Since the “Higher Criticism” of the Old Testament has sat- 
isfied so many theologians that the first chapters of the Bible 
are but a collection of early legends, the question naturally 
suggests itself, If this be true, dare we still preach from these 
passages, and, if so, how are we to handle them? Several 
years ago Prof. Loofs, of Halle, in academic divine services, 
preached on “Zhe Account of Creation,” “The Fall” and “The 
Tower of Babel,” in order to make the old Bible accounts use- 
ful to his hearers, without denying the certain results of science. 
We condense from the sermon on creation. 

I. What it meant for the people of Israel in their day. 

The author did not create this story, for it is found among 
other peoples; nor is it of revelation, for revelation deals with 
man’s salvation, nor with natural science; and then, too, the one 
account contradicts the other. Hence it must be only a report 
that lays hold of already existing traditions, which could not 
have been handed down from the primitive ages, and contains 
also the reflections of the writer. But Israel’s account differs 
from all other accounts, in that God is represented as over all 
and independent of all, alone creating, not created, nor in crea- 
tion using pre-existent material. This was the all-important 
fact for Israel, and it was known to them through revelation. 

II. What this account of creation means for us as a part 
of our Bible. 

True, science has taught us many things which we dare not 
reject because of old Bible stories, but we dare not forget that 
all our modern learning means nothing more for religious as- 
pirations than these traditions meant to the Israelite of old. 
Just as he “first found the real truth of creation in that which 
he as a delieving Israelite knew, not in those old stories, like- 
wise, in spite of all learning, the existence of the world re. 
mains a mystery to all our modern seience.” If the telescope 
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could locate God's throne He would not be God. This story 
of the creation has the same meaning for us that it had for the 
pious Jew, and nothing more. Our God is the Creator and 
Sustainer of all. 

We notice that in using this passage of Scripture, Loofs in- 
terprets it in the most literal way possible. In the preface he 
says: “I am convinced that a person dare not preach in this 
way from every pulpit, yet it is possible to speak in the same 
spirit even to plain people.’’ It is the duty of the Christian 
pulpit to take up the problems that arise among the people, of 
course in a prudent way, and not keep the sermon an archaic 
bit of cult, closing it with liturgical impressiveness to the prob- 
lems that force themselves upon modern life and the religious 
thinking of the lay world. 





In spite of assertions to the contrary, on the part of nega- 
tive theologians, Erlangen theology still lives. Only a few 
years ago, Seeberg, Frank’s successor, was considered worthy 
of a chair in Berlin, Germany’s greatest University; and he was 
chosen for this important position, not merely because of his 
excellent scholarship, that a strong man might be added to the 
faculty, but rather that there might be a counter-influence to 
that of Kaftan, Harnack and Pfleiderer. And now Ihmels, a 
student of Frank, and Seeberg’s successor in the chair of 
Thomasius and Frank, comes to Leipzig. For several years 
the magazine articles and pamphlets that he gave to the public 
showed plainly that he was a true theologian and probably 
“a coming man”; and the expectations that he had aroused, 
in the minds of the more conservative theologians at least, were 
fully realized last fall, when his first work of importance ap- 
peared. It is likely that this had much to do with his being 
called to Leipzig. We report on the basis of the critique of 
his “Die christliche Wahrhettsgewissheit, thr letster Grund und 
thre Entstehung” (Christian Certainty of Truth, Its Ultimate 
Ground and Genesis), which appeared in the “ 7heologisches Lit- 
eraturblatt.” 


The book does not aim to be a work on apologetics for over- 
Vor. XXXII. No. 2. 36 
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coming unbelief; it will rather enable the Christian, by self-ob- 
servation, to give himself a reason for the faith that is in him. 
The question is: Is there for the Christian an immediate, inde- 
pendent certainty, that his fellowship with God is real, and that 
it is based on realities? Though certainty of salvation and 
certainty of truth are closely related for the Christian, it is rather 
the latter that is considered, and the question, in the first place, 
is not as to the ultimate objective but as to the ultimate sub- 
jective grounds for a Christian’s certainty of the truths of his 
religion. 

One half of the entire book is devoted to a history of the 
problem, which serves to introduce the reader, with quickened 
interest, to the discussions of to-day. For Luther Christian 
certainty of truth rested, not on external authority, but in a 
trustful reliance on God's revelation, which effected fellowship 
with God in man. If we go out from the personal experience 
of the individual, the objective authority of Scripture is not 
clear; and if we start from the authority of Scripture, historical 
investigation of its authority seems necessary. Luther left this 
problem unanswered. The old Lutheran dogmaticians sought 
to establish the authority of the Scripture by the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit. Pietism based it on rational grounds and an 
inner experience or perception of the agreement of biblical 
truth with personal feelings or perceptions of the way of salva- 
tion, which was a recognition of the capacity of Scripture to 
effect a change in man that was otherwise impossible. This 
expresses the important fact, that only he can know the truth 
of Scripture who has lived it, but it failed to reach the facts of 
salvation which support faith, and eventually led to Rational- 
ism. Hence Supranaturalism paid more attention to the his- 
torical establishment of the authority of Scripture. But natural 
means are not sufficient. There can be no certainty of truth 
without certainty of salvation. The question is, How do we 
become certain of the content of Scripture? Since Christian 
certainty does not rest on natural (historical) certainty, and yet 
dare not be indifferent to it, what relation is to be recognized 
between them? Since Schleiermacher defined religion as an 
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experience of the Divine, and Kant emphasized the meaning of 
moral experience for Christian certainty, it was natural to at- 
tempt to derive Christian certainty from immediate contact with 
the divine objects, and then to view the attained certainty as 
resting on Scripture. In this two methods of procedure were 
possible. Frank started from the subjective impressions of the 
Christian, and attempted to arrive at certainty concerning ob- 
jective realities. Regeneration and conversion are the basis of 
Christian certainty. The new ego is in a position to know the 
objective divine realities from its own inner experience of their 
working upon it. We can read in the spectrum of the regen- 
erate personality the rays of truth concerning the Sun of 
Righteousness. This does not satisfy Ihmels because there are 
some constitutive elements of Christianity that do not present 
themselves to the Christian as directly operative, and hence this 
certainty is only the certainty of faith; and further, because this 
certainty of faith must be regarded as being perfected already 
in the process of regeneration. Christian certainty of truth is 
not got from certainty of the new birth, but attained regenera- 
tion is also already attained certainty. Accordingly the task is 
to bring to the believer, through analysis of Christian experi- 
ences, how, through the working of the word upon him, cer- 
tainty of the word arose within him. Herrmann chose the 
other method of procedure and makes revelation the guaran- 
tee of our faith. The historical Christ is the basis of our faith. 
His inner life becomes God’s revelation to us when we come in 
touch with him. This contact is mediated to us through an 
historical revelation, but is perceived by an inner experience, 
and is thus present for us. We get confidence in his person 
and his cause, perceive the infinite distance between us and him 
and learn that Jesus makes us free. Herrmann distinguishes 
between the basis of our faith—the inner life of Jesus—and the 
content of our faith—the thoughts of faith that we have under 
the guidance of the New Testament. Ihmels rejects this dis- 
tinction, and declares Herrmann’s basis of faith incapable of 
sustaining faith. Only a fact can be the ground of our certainty 
of salvation. According to Herrmann this fact proves itself to 
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be fact by the impression of the life of Jesus. Consequently 
he places the decision as to whether he can have certainty con- 
cerning the facts that sustain his faith within man, and this is 
as subjective as Frank or Luther. The analysis of experience 
must show that this decision was necessary, that the impres- 
sions were overwhelming. Thus we are led to the objectively 
decisive content of the message that comes to us, and conclude 
that we have come into contact with the revelation of God in 
the tradition of Jesus. We cannot artificially do away with 
the word between God's revelation and us. Scripture is really 
an organ of revelation. To show how we become really certain 
of this and learn to base our faith on it is the task of the second 
half of the book. This historical review has placed the ques- 
tion before us in the light of the present. We are now ready 
for the positive, constructive part. We can give only the titles 
of the chapters and a few of the leading thoughts. 

I. Christian certainty of truth is the certainty of experience 
and faith concerning the historical revelation of God. Christian 
certainty is concerning fellowship with God, not dogma, certainty 
that I am Thine and Thou art mine, and is known to us only 
through the certainty of the experience of God. This certainty 
of experience must be characterized as the certainty of faith, 
faith being regarded as an act, not a state, of the inner percep- 
tion of the Divine. The self-revelation of God is experienced 
inwardly by man, but faith alone can answer to this self-revela- 
tion of God, which cannot rest on an external or on an internal 
activity of man, but only on the gracious revelation of God, 
culminating in the person of Jesus Christ. But how can a fact 
of the past be an object of present experience ? 

II. Christian certainty of truth is certainty concerning the 
Word of God. This cannot be satisfactorily demonstrated by 
scientific investigation. The Word overcomes the hearers by 
the strength of its witness in the power of the Holy Spirit, who 
works out from the content of the Word, effecting a supernat- 
ural knowledge of God’s wrath against sin, and, finally, con- 
vincing that He saves from sin. Strictly speaking, in a certain 
important sense the Gospel itself makes us certain concerning 
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the Gospel, and the certainty of faith is a miracle. How the 
triumphant certainty of the Gospel comes into being is the in- 
communicable mystery of every Christian. But dare we iden- 
tify this working Word with Holy Scripture ? 

III. Christian certainty of truth is certainty concerning the 
Scripture. All preaching in the Church goes back to the Scrip- 
ture. Hence affirmation of the central Christian truth is also 
affirmation of the central content of Scripture. The Christian 
learns from experience the connection of his religious life with 
historical revelation, and with the activity of the Holy Spirit, 
which is carried into effect by the Word of revelation. He is 
thus in position to understand that the historical revelation 
came to a complete close in the primary testimonials of revela- 
tion and in them is mediated to succeeding generations. The 
content of the canon is a question of only secondary import- 
ance for faith. The question as to what experience the Church 
has made with this canon in its course through the ages is a 
matter for continually renewed investigation. Certainty con- 
cerning the Scripture may precede the personal experience in 
the individual, but the full certainty concerning the truth is first 
there, when the meaning of the individual parts for the under- 
standing of the whole dawns upon the life of faith. Then the 
Christian learns to rest on Scripture as the unconditional divine 
authority. 

IV. The relation of Christian certainty of truth to natural cer- 
tainty of truth. The Christian dare not be indifferent to the re- 
sults of theoretical knowledge, because the objects of his re- 
ligious knowledge are also, to a certain extent, within the realm 
of science; and yet science cannot contest the objective au- 
thority of religious knowledge. The normal condition is the 
combination of the two. A really healthful religious knowlecge 
must have in it from the very beginning a tendency toward a 
unified system of the universe. Yet Christian certainty of 
truth does not ‘need to establish its legitimacy before the courts 
of natural certainty, and hence cannot receive from it its ulti- 
mate guarantee. Christian experience is the decisive factor. 
Can this experience rest on deception ? 
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V. Chnistian certainty of truth and the possibility of self-de- 
ception. Ina certain sense all certainty must be subjective. 
Even Wundt’s criterion of “the coercion of external percep- 
tion,” is not wholly objective, for perceptions are adjudged 
coercive or weak by the perceiving subject. All certainty must 
also have objective authority. I must change the “I am cer- 
tain,” into “it is certain,” else my subjective certainty sinks to 
mere opinion. Things are either objectively certain or they 
rest on self-deception. How can the alternative be decided? 
Ihmels considers universal validity a sufficient criterion, and 
this is seen in the experience of others (the Church), and in the 
repeated experience of the individual “Christian (daily provi- 
dences). The sure guarantee of the Christian’s certainty of his 
faith lies in the calm assurance of continual experience of that 
which gives his life stability. This experience is inseparable 
from faith. (Calculation scoffs where faith is certain.) The 
deciding question for the value of general validity is: How far 
do these experiences from their very nature attest it? Christian 
experience cannot be the product of the inner subjective life, 
for man seeks a hold outside of self. Nor is it the result of a 
desire for knowledge, for a system of the universe, for the 
Christian seeks something wholly different in religion. In a 
word, Christian experience guarantees its general validity by its 
content. The attaining of Christian certainty means the real- 
ization of the creational destiny of the human personality. Of 
course in this we do not go beyond the sphere of the life of 
the believer, for Christian certainty is not a quantity separable 
from Christian personality. Yet this subjectivism does not an- 
nul the general validity of Christian certainty, for every kind of 
certainty is subjective to some extent. We must determine 
subjectively what criteria shall be used in establishing this 
general validity. 

VI. The genesis of Christian certainty of truth. This prac- 
tical and valuable chapter can be put into one sentence: The 
experience of salvation, which is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
is also the way to certainty of truth, and this experience can 
be got only at the price of unconditional surrender to God. 
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Of course this will have but little influence on unbelievers. 
But that is not its purpose, at least that is not its chief purpose, 
as already noted. Ihmels agrees with Frank in conceiving of 
certainty not as apologetics, but as the reason which the in- 
dividual Christian gives himself, rather than others, for his cer- 
tainty of faith—a most important service in such an age as 
this, when science, secular and theological, genuine and false, 
is entering fields that we have hitherto considered closed 
against it, at least against all its negative results. In his 
method he departs from Frank, who went out from the con 
sciousness of regeneration, and makes his starting point fellow- 
ship with God, which suggests v. Hofmann. 





At the tenth General Lutheran Conference, held in Lund, 
Sweden, last September, Domprovost Eklund read a paper en- 
titled “Some Thoughts Concerning the Heart-point of Our 
Lutheran Message,” which is given here because it may be 
taken as symptomatic of the present tendency to emphasize the 
ethico-religious rather than the metaphysical elements of our 
faith, when we state its truths systematically. 

If our message is to have life it must have a heart-truth, to 
which all others are subordinate. The expression “heart-point,” 
or “heart-truth” is preferred to “central dogma” because the 
latter expresses something dead, non-ethical and academic. 
“Material principle” suggests at once the formal principle, and 
these are so often placed along side of each other in a very un- 
evangelical way. God's Word is made to appear as a revela- 
tion imparting wisdom, and little or nothing is said about its 
communicating the power that works faith. 

The best name for this “heart-truth” is “sonship to God,” or, 
expressed more fully, sonship to the Heavenly Father in fellow- 
ship with his only begotten Son, as the mediating divine 
brother. The old name for this “heart truth,” “justification by 
faith,” has its advantages. It was used frequently by Paul and 
by Augustine and Luther. It excludes a naturalistic and an 
intellectualistic view of the work of grace by God and empha- 
sizes faith over against works. However, it is not an expres- 
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sion of Christ; its meaning is not clear, since it may be a heal- 
ing act, a judicial act or a paternal act; and even when the 
word “faith” is added, it is not proof against a Roman inter- 
pretation, ¢. g., Council of Trent. The expression “forgiveness 
of sins” has some advantages as a name for this “heart-truth.” 
It was used by Jesus; it needs little or no defining; it touches 
the inmost life of the soul; and when the word “faith” is added, 
it is most natural to give it its most evangelical meaning and 
regard it as a gift from God. But it emphasizes too exclusively 
the negative side, and does not suggest experience of forgive- 
ness and its fruits as readily as the term “sonship to God.” 
This conception avoids almost all these difficulties and has the 
greatest number of advantages. It was uttered by Jesus; it is 
simple and needs no explanation; it touches the inmost heart 
life; it is positive (like justification) rather than negative; it 
unifies the religious and the ethical (impossible in justification 
and not clear in forgiveness of sins); it is unfavorable to a 
monkish ideal of life, but suggests that the Christians are in 
the likeness of God; it leads to the thought of the Father, the 
only begotten Son and the Holy Ghost, and thus excludes the 
frequent separation of grace from its necessary prerequisites, 
which makes faith a mere assent; and it agrees with the spirit 
of the times. The only possible objections that he can see to 
this formula are, the thought of birth which it suggests may 
be interpreted naturalistically, and, if we forget the genesis of 
this “sonship to God,” we can be led easily into unevangel- 
ical ways. 


E. Pfennigsdorf, of Dessau, in the Theologische Rundschau 
of January and February of this year, discusses Christianity 
and the Philosophy of To-day. The following condensed state- 
ments will show the attitude that some of our most influential 
thinkers assume toward Christianity. 

Wilhelm Wundt, of Leipzig, is considered by many the 
most important thinker of to-day. Through his numerous 
literary works and the large number of students who hear his 
lectures, he exercises a widely felt influence. 
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He does not have the same sense for religion that Lotze had, 
yet throughout his philosophy the influence of religion is plain- 
ly seen. In his System of Philosophy he shows that he sees 
and appreciates the fundamental errors of Materialism and 
naturalistic Pantheism. He seeks unities, and finds one in the 
human soul, which, according to its being, is individual will, in 
which there is a multiplicity of individual will unities, which 
have their stability and coherence in an absolute world-ground, 
or world-basis, which is conceived of as will. Pfennigsdorf 
raises the objection that indefinite willing without conceptions 
accompanying is a mere abstraction and not real willing, and 
says that Wundt is as unsuccessful as Schopenhauer in deriving 
conceptions from mere will. 

As might be expected, Wundt, as a good Kantist, has little 
to say about the relation of the individual to the absolute will. 
The basis of the universe is the adequate basis of reality, but, 
per se, remains “wholely unknown,” and cannot be thought of 
in the form of an ideal, but only as the ground of the highest 
moral goal, of the ideal of humanity. Such an indefinite 
transcendental ground of the universe cannot satisfy religious 
consciousness. To Wundt religion is merely “the enlarging of 
the moral ideal.” Christianity is the most perfect of all ethical 
religions because it represents God as inconceivable and beyond 
symbols, and because the moral ideal is expressed in the super- 
natural form of Jesus, who was the most important witness of 
the Infinite. Christianity is not a religion of redemption, and 
religion is not recognized as the immediate inner perception of 
the Eternal. 

Paulsen, of Berlin, is an industrious advocate of similar ideas. 
His /ntroduction to Philosophy is credited with having aroused 
a sense for philosophical thinking in large circles. With 
Wundt, he accepts the principles of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge, emphasizes the primacy of will over against intel- 
lect, rejects the ideas of the soul as a substance as well as 
transcendental metaphysics, and teaches a universal parallelism 
between the physical and the psychical, in which the latter re- 
ceives the greater emphasis. Reality is a system of soul 
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(Fechner), a uniform spirit-life, the visible part of which is the 
development of the soul-life, and, above all, the development of 
life in the history of man on the earth. We can conceive of 
this pantheistic God only by picturing human existence raised 
to the wth. degree. In this symbolical anthropomorphism and 
religious faith greet each other.” Paulsen unhesitatingly em- 
phasizes the rights of faith over against knowledge. In fact, 
in forming a system he recognizes faith (will) as the deciding 
factor. He also has a very clear idea of the meaning of the 
historical and the transcendental in religion. ‘To put aside the 
transcendental means to destroy religion.” He says that 
Comte’s religion of humanity, and all similar artificial attempts, 
must be very tedious for any one who has even a little sense 
for the poesy of history. Opposition to Christianity does not 
come from its transcendental elements, but from the fact that 
“religion is made into a pseudo-scientific system, and demands 
unconditional recognition of its formulas.” Faith flourishes 
only in freedom. 

Not until man becomes conscious of his creative power, can 
he recognize spirit life as the soul of all reality, and seek his 
mission in struggling against a great, strange, indifferent world, 
to give meaning to its dead condition, to wrest from it a spirit- 
uality, and thus to expand his whole being “in a struggle for a 
spiritual content of life.” From this standpoint Eucken of Jena 
seeks to secure the rights and the meaning of religion, in 
which he does not see merely a general view of the world, but 
a new institution, an historical breaking into the course of the 
race by freedom-bringing transforming powers, which appears 
in its highest form in Christianity. In his Lebensanchauungen 
der grosen Denker, which has just appeared in its fourth edi- 
tion, and seems to be more popular than ever, he gives by far 
the best presentation and estimate of Christianity that it has 
received of late from philosophy. He shows a proper appre- - 
ciation of the personality of Jesus, as well as of the Christian 
views of life. He asks, How is it that we, in spite of such pro-* 
found changes, are not able to get away from Jesus, that we 
always feel ourselves forced to return to him to seek a relation 
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to him, and to regard this relation as the most important, the 
most holy, the most decisive thing in our whole life? “Be- 
cause the whole life of culture, with all its brilliant ostentatious 
results, does not develop the deepest element in man; because 
an inner necessity drives him to seek in an eternal Being, in an 
infinite Love, an inner peace, a genuine and pure life, the sal- 
vation of the soul. Where such a longing forces its way the 
confession of Peter will be adopted: ‘Lord, to whom shall we 
go? thou hast the words of eternal life.’” 

Fichte’s struggle toward inwardness and renewal, and his 
recognition of the insufficiency of the merely moral to edify 
the world, are plainly seen in Eucken. That which is useful for 
morality or the emancipation of the spirit is real, or we must 
believe it to be real. Religion and Christianity are, above all, 
means for attaining freedom in the spirit life. The problem as 
to whether or not we have to reckon here with relation of be- 
ing to a real, not merely a postulated, God is allowed to fall 
into the back ground, while for that part of modern thought 
which is agitated by radical doubt it is most important. 





ARTICLE VIII. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 


Moses and the Prophets. By Milton S. Terry, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
in Garrett Biblical Institute. Pp. 198. Price, $1.00. 

The author’s aim in this book is to give ‘‘a reverent and well-con- 
sidered statement’’ of the results obtained by the critical theory on the 
Books of Moses and the Prophets. In other words, his object is to 
furnish a summary of the results of the Higher Criticism in a calm, 
unprejudiced manner. And we may add that he succeeds fairly well in 
his aim. The work is, on the whole, moderate in tone and to a large 
extent free from that unkind spirit which says uncharitable things of 
those who refuse to accept unreservedly the sweeping and destructive 
conclusions of some of the critics. Of course our author makes some 
unsupported assertions—nearly all critics do this. For example, on 
page 25 he says: ‘We find nothing to show that Moses was the author 
of any of the books of the Pentateuch, but because he was such a 
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hero and personage these writings were called from the first the Books 
of Moses.’’ Dr. Terry makes this statement after explaining away the 
claims of Mosaic authorship made in the several books. On page 34 
Dr. Terry makes use of the argument ¢ si/entio to disprove the early 
existence of the Levitical Code. The Doctor certainly knows that his 
argument has been largely discredited. Ina footnote on page 23, he 
takes occasion to speak of ‘‘the persistent onesidedness of writers who 
seem incapable of stating fairly the main reasons which modern higher 
criticism has to offer for its conclusions.’’ We question whether this 
is ‘‘a reverent and well-considered statement.’’ The book is well writ- 
ten and is readable, but it contains nothing new. It follows the beaten 
path and is in the main a plea for a plurality of authorship of the vari- 


ous books of the Old Testament. 
T. C. BILLHEIMER. 


Ezekiel and Daniel. By Camden M. Cobern, D.D. Pp. 415. Price 
$2.00. 

This is Volume VIII in the series of Whedon’s Commentary. The 
Book of Ezekiel is one among few in respect of which there is general 
unanimity as to date, authorship, and unity of composition. 

But not so the Book of Daniel. Here biblical criticism finds mate- 
rial for great diversity of opinion. Is the book a unit from the pen of 
historical Daniel, or a composition from authentic materials handed 
down by manuscript and tradition? Is it true history of the time of 
Daniel, and true prophecy from the sixth century B. C.? or legend and 
apocalypse composed in the second century in the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes for the comfort of those whom he persecuted ? 

Is the first part of the book historic fact, and the second part pure 
prophecy? or are there elements of both apocalypse and history, true 
prophecy and contemporary history? There are but very few that 
maintain the Book of Daniel to be a biography of that prophet, and 
pure prophecy from the sixth century B.C. Few are they also that 
claim the book to be an entirely legendary composition, solely contem- 
poraneous in content with the Maccabean era. 

Dr. Cobern claims to belong to the ‘‘middle school.’? He does not 
advocate the advanced critical views of Bevan and Prince, but accepts 
the safer critical position of Driver. But he is not altogether consis- 
tent. Theoretically he regards the book a second century apocalypse: 
“In its substantial entirety, an apocalyptic vision of a true, though 
later prophet.’’ But in his detailed treatment he recognizes ‘evidences 
of a body of ancient historic or prophetic material’’ collected and set 
in new relations for a homiletic purpose. 

As to the immediate successors of Nebuchadnezzar he deems it prob- 
able that Belshazzar, though the son of Nabonidus, was married to a 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar ; and that Darius the Mede may be iden- 
tified as Gubaru, the general of Cyrus. And while the book is a 
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message of consolation to the martyrs of the time of Seleucidae, it 
also contains prophecy passing beyond this period into the true Mes- 
sianic future. M. COOVER. 


The Great Saints of the Bible. By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. Cloth 
bound. 351 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is a companion volume to The Great Sinners of the Bible, and 
is bound uniformly with it. The collection contains thirty evening 
sermons based on the worthy characters of Bible history. Dr. Banks 
does not attempt to make critical studies of these lives, but aims to set 
forth the one central principle which made them the men they were. 
Asa close student of human nature, the author is able to bring out 
these heroes from their oriental setting and present them in the 
thought and language of to-day. Thus they become living personali- 
ties to the reader, and inspire him with their earnestness and realism. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


Nature and Character at Granite Bay. By Daniel A. Goodsall. 


The make-up of this book is sufficiently attractive to commend it to 
the public and to cause one to buy it, regardless of contents. But in 
the contents one is not disappointed. They are entirely in harmony 
with the appearance of the book; for in it Bishop Goodsall gives us a 
rather minute study of life by the sea, as he himself has observed it at 
Granite Bay, where for many years he has had his summer home. It 
is a book to be read in a leisure hour; for while it has its instructive 
side, it is simple, restful and pleasing, with no false notes of thoughts 
or style. One lays it aside filled with a keen desire also to pitch one’s 
tent at Granite Bay for a summer and partake in reality of the calm 
and kindly life that the writer so pleasantly depicts. 

MARIE E. RICHARD. 


Loiterings in Old Fields. Pp. 244. By James B. Kenyon. 

After reading this book one is not surprised to know that Mr. Ken- 
yon has written eight books of poetry before writing this small vol- 
ume of prose. It is a volume of literary sketches, of Tennyson, 
William Morris, John Keats, George Elliott, Dante Gabriel and Chris- 
tina Rossetti, the correspondence of James Russell Lowell, the letters 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, persons written about long enough and 
often enough to exhaust all public interest in them if it could be ex- 
hausted. But Mr. Kenyon treats them with freshness, and leads you 
in these old fields through the mystical paths known only to the dis- 
ciples of art and song, and treats you to visions of his own as he has 
seen them in these writers. The book is a treat,.and we are glad that 
this poet-preacher has the grace to ask the weary public to leave the 
fever-haunted features of the present and wander in the good old lit- 
erary fields. MARIE E. RICHARD. 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions. By James S. Dennis, D.D. 

Pp. xxii and gol. Price, $4.00 net. Quarto. 

This splendid volume of missionary statistics and information is a 
supplement to the author’s Christian Missions and Social Progress, 
“being a conspectus of the achievements and results of evangelical 
missions at the close of the nineteenth century.’’ Dr. Dennis brings to 
his work the ample skill and information acquired as a member of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, Beirut, Syria, Students’ Lecturer on 
Missions at Princeton, prolific author of missionary literature, and 
Chairman of Committee on Statistics, Ecumenical Conference, New 
York City, 1900. The volume evinces prodigious industry and excellent 
judgment. While it is a book for reference rather than for reading, 
being made up chiefly of statistical tables, it is full of interest, and de- 
serves the widest circulation. Here you will find the largest and most 
complete tabulated exhibits, classified and analyzed, of all missionary 
interests and operations, at home and abroad. Societies, schools, lit- 
erature, hospitals, asylums, and the like, are represented in these 
pages, crowded with facts and figures. 

The volume is beautified with about a dozen full-page photogravures 
of missionaries and mission buildings and scenes. There are also in- 
terspersed a number of pages of choice extracts of noble and stirring 
articles and addresses on missions. There are appended several maps 
on which all the mission stations in the great fields are marked, and 
named in an accompanying index. 

The book is an inspiration. Its vast array of missionary forces and 
achievements fill one with “‘genial optimism and fresh courage.’’ Mis- 
sions are not a failure, and this book is a convincing proof. The 
make-up of the volume is worthy of the contents, and we do not doubt 
the statement that it cost its publishers more than the price asked. 

J. A. SINGMASTER 


Foy in the Divine Government. By Luther Alexander Gotwald, D.D. 

Pp. vi, 314. Price $1.25. 

These sermons of the late Dr. Gotwald are not only biblical, and 
replete with instructions and encouragement, but are stimulating to 
the Christian in making him think as well as read and enjoy. They 
are not philosophical, and yet have the practical philosophy of duty 
and religious comfort. The older style and methods of development 
are employed, with somewhat of a theological system of procedure. 

They are more to be commended than the sermons that are preached 
for the day, with so little theology and so much of the fluctuating 
Zeitgeist as makes them useless for to-morrow. 

M. COOVER. 
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LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The Teachers’ Annual. Lessons for the Sunday School. Prepared for 
the Publication Board of the Joint Synod of Ohio by Rev. J. Sheat- 
ley and others. Pp. 402. Board bound. 

The volume contains the third series of the Saxon selection of peri- 
copes. One-half of the lessons are arranged for use during the festival 
part of the church year, and are selected from the Gospels. The oth- 
ers are historical, and are taken from the Acts of the Apostles. Each 
lesson is given the threefold treatment of introduction, narrative, and 
lesson-teaching. Almost all of the lessons from the Acts are in close 
harmony with those of the International Series. For a popular pre- 
sentation of these portions of Scripture, teachers will find this book a 


useful and suggestive commentary. 
STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


Narratives on the Catechism. Issued by the Publication Board of the 
Joint Synod of Ohio. In four volumes: The Ten Commandments ; 
The Creed ; The Lord’s Prayer; The Sacraments and Tables of Du- 
ties. Pp. 150 each. Cloth bound. 


This work is not a catechism for the class, but is intended for the 
use of the pastor in his preparation of the lessons. The arrangement 
of chapters and sections is similar to that of Luther’s Larger Cate- 
chism, and the narratives are illustrative of the answers as there given. 
The stories cover a wide range, from historical incidents to scenes of 
daily life. Many of them are from the German of Caspari, Fick and 
Glaser. Some of the allusions made will not be applicable to every 
class, and the pastor will have to use his judgment in making a selec- 
tion. STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


Singhard: the Tale of a Centurion. By William Schmidt and Walter 
Schuette. Columbus, Ohio. 74x5¢inches. Pp. 466 


This story might with equal propriety be sub-titled “‘A Tale of the 
Centurion,’’ since it is one more of the many efforts to weave the garb 
of romance about that soldier of Rome whom Christendom delights 
to honor for his manly confession of Jesus’ divinity in the darkest 
hour of His humanity. This time we meet him as a gigantic young 
German, orphaned by the invasion of Germamcus, carried off as a 
slave, escaping, becoming finally a soldier of Tiberius, and reaching 
through many adventures the foot of the cross, literally and spirit- 
ually. We meet also in the story such well-known figures as Pilate 
and his wife, Aquila and Priscilla, and the devout Cornelius. 

Beyond a little stiffness in the dialogue, the story is very readable, 
though it contains perhaps a little more history than the average his- 
torical romance of to-day; particularly in the first book, which is de- 
voted to the struggle between Roman and Teuton, beginning with the 
defeat of Varus. Arminius appears in person, but he is rather a 
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misty character, and we confess to a wish that his German comrades 
at least would call him plain Herrmann. 

An unfortunate fact is that the book challenges comparison with the 
first and greatest of modern ‘Tales of the Christ’’-—the matchless 
*‘Ben Hur.’’ Here, as there, the hero seeks mother and sister for 
many years, finding them and the Christian faith together. It is great 
temerity to call back thus to the reader that earlier tale, with its pow- 
erful character-drawing ; it makes all the people in this book seem 
shadowy and unreal. Yet the story is better told than many similar 
attempts of recent years—better than ‘Titus,” infinitely better than 
‘‘Barabbas,’’ because instinct with an earnestness of purpose and ab- 
sence of the theatrical which commend it to the serious reader. It 
has the flavor of the dear old ‘‘Fatherland Series,’’ and deserves more 
readers than the unfortunate bulk of the volume and the length of its 
paragraphs are likely to attract. M. R. SEEBACH. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


The French Revolution and Religious Reform. An account of Eccle- 
siastical Legislation and its Influence on Affairs in France from 1789 
to 1804. By William Milligan Sloane, L.H.D., LL.D. Based on the 
Morse Lectures for 1900 before the Union Theological Seminary. 
84x54; pp. xxviii, 320. Price $2.00. 

Professor Sloane is here dealing with a period familiar to him. His 
studies for the Life of Napoleon must have taken him over much of 
the ground traversed in these lectures. But there is a unity of its own 
in the material and a fitness in its separate treatment. There is a les- 
son of its own, too, for the Church of the present and it was proper 
that the substance of the book should be delivered in lectures on the 
basis of ‘*The Morse Foundation’’ before the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. It is just possible, however, that the conditions under which 
the lectures were delivered influenced the historian unconsciously to 
exaggerate somewhat the relative importance of religion in the rev- 
olutionary movement. 

The first thirteen chapters give an elaborate account of conditions 
during the eighteenth century and especially at its close—the power 
and prestige of the Roman hierarchy, the obstructive force of ‘‘eccle- 
siastical fanaticism, positive and negative,’’ the carnival of irreligion 
and ultramontane folly—down to the Concordat of 1801 After some 
comments on the form of the Concordat, a single chapter treats of its 
enforcement and considers its effects, which are found to be very im- 
portant even in this day. 

Professor Sloane appears closely to follow the available documents 
and may therefore be regarded as minutely accurate, so far as accuracy 
is attainable. As a treatise for scholars having already a large ac- 
quaintance with the general movements of the revolutionary period 
the work.is likely to be instructive and satisfying; to those less in- 
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2d, while they cannot but see the painstaking workmanship, the 
treatment will seem somewhat labored. The faculty of illuminating 
the sabject ina large way is not manifest. The secret possessed by 
some of the great historians of making an easy and entrancing narra- 
tive ef the events does not seem to have been revealed to this his- 
ran. 
.an Appendix the Concordat and other important documents are 
en in the French language. J. A. HIMES. 


HENRY T. COATES AND CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


+. By Joel Swartz, D.D. 7%tx5% inches. Pp. xv, 237. Price 
0. 
Swartz as a poet needs no introduction to the readers of this 
\fERLY. Many of his poems are already widely known through 
previous publication in religious papers or elsewhere. The present 
collection has been culled of those which his maturest judgment has 
approved as best, with the addition of others which, so far as we 
know, have not heretofore been printed. They are now classified un- 
det five heads: Poems of Nature, Poems of Meditation and Reflection, 
Poems of Love at Home, Poems of Temperance, and Musings for the 
Quiet Hour. In the main they are sober though never somber; a few 
teach their lesson, usual of a critical sort, in a humorous way by 
the use of paranomasia. They manifest skill in a great variety of 
versification. They express love of nature, of man, and of God. 
The sentiment is always genial, hopeful, pure and optimistic. Those 
readers who enter heartily into it cannot help being made kinder and 
better. The many friends of Dr. Swartz will be glad to welcome the 
neat volume, with its excellent portrait of the Doctor as a frontispiece, 
to their parlor tables. J. A. HIMES. 


LUTHERANS IN ALL LANDS CO., SUNBURY, PA. 


Die Lutherische Kirche der Welt. Vol.1. By Prof. J. N. Lenker, 
D.D. 516 illustrations. Pp. 544. Price, $2.25 to $3.50, according 
to binding. 

The purpose of the volume is a presentation of Lutheran church-life 
and activities in the non-German countries of Europe. Even a hasty 
perusal of the opening chapters reveals the author to be a man of in- 
tense love for his Church and great faith in her destiny: He brings 
that enthusiasm and warmth of feeling to bear upon his work which 
must ever be among the first prerequisites in the successful treatment 
of a subject like the one to which Dr. Lenker has devoted so much 
time and ability. In the historical section of the book, the reader is 
first given a vivid and comprehensive survey of the state of Lutheran- 
ism in the Scandinavian countries, Denmatk, Norway, Sweden, and 
some of the islands populated by Scandinavians. The several chapters 
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are written under the headings: Moral and Social Condition of the 
People, Parochial Peculiarities, Education, Christian Literature, Dea- 
coness and Benevolent Work, Home and Foreign Missions, Diaspora 
Work, Work among Emigrarts and Seamen, Jewish Missions, etc. The 
Scandinavian countries are shown to afford the unique spectacle of be- 
ing one-church countries, the Lutheran Church being the one to which 
practically the entire population adheres. From these we are led into 
Russia, Finland, Austria, Hungary, Poland, and France, where the 
_territory is greatly divided, and even Protestants, asa whole, are in the 
minority—to England, containing Lutherans by immigration—until we 
arrive lastly at those European countries which bear the distinctive 
name of the Diaspora. 

A great many readers will be surprised at the large list of countries 
comprised in the Diaspora, and containing Lutherans in larger or 
smaller numbers. bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, Roumania, Portugal, Italy, 
Belgium, even Greece and Turkey, are among these. Lutherans who 
read German will find much valuable information on the present status 
of their faith in the non-German countries of Europe. To our sur- 
prise, Vol. 1 contains no index. 

PAUL A. MENZEL. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK—METHUEN AND CO., LONDON. 


Regnum Dei. Eight Lectures on the Kingdom of God in the History 
of Christian Thought. By Archibald Robertson, D.D., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow, Hon. D.D., Dur- 
ham, Principal of King’s College, London, Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol. 1901. Price, $2.50. 

In these ‘*Kbampton Lectures for 1901, the Bampton series has re- 
ceived one of its most scholarly and valuable volumes. It is a work of 
rare merit. The subject is one of the highest importance, and the 
lecturer manifestly brought to its discussion ample resources and a 
most discriminating judgment. Though a large factor in shaping the 
discussion of the great subject is found in Augustine’s well-known 
identification of the Kingdom of God with the Catholic Church—pos- 
sibly with the Church as visibly organized—that gave the key-note for 
the development of the theoratic system of the Middle Ages, the 
author’s treatment ranges historically from the Kingdom of God in the 
Old Testament, through the New, and thence through the chief periods 
of its extension down to the present. Though the phase ‘‘Kingdom 
of God”’ or **Kingdom of Heaven,’’ is not found in the Old Testament, 
the elements of the conception are clearly and strongly there and 
gradually unfolded into more inspiring visions. In the New Testa- 
ment it is the central thing in the message of the Gospel; and the 
lecturer finely exhibits the profound spiritual nature of the Kingdom 
and the relation of the Church (¢% joa) to it. As to post-apostolic 
times, specially excellent and interesting is bis analysis of the teach- 
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ings of Augustine in his Civitas Dei, practically giving to the Visible 
Church the attributes and prerogatives of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, which at once brought into view the question of the relation 
between the ecclesiastical and secular authority, between the Church 
and empire. In the conditions then existing, this question necessarily 
presented the alternatives of an Ecclesia in Imperio or Imperium in 
Ecclesia, the Church under the supremacy and care of the empire, or 
the empire subjective to the Church’s authority. After the passing of 
the “Christian Empire’’ of the Constantines, ecclesiastical thought 
turned toward a Reign of the Church, as sanctifying, controlling, and 
using the resources of the empire in the interests of the Kingdom. 
‘Here, for the first time in history,’’ says Dr. Robertson, ‘‘we are 
confronted with the interpretation of the Kingdom of God on earth 
as an omnipotent Church, which so powerfully moulded the central ec- 
clesiastical development of the mediaeval system. Here, it is hardly 
too much to say, we have in germ the Counter-Reformation theory of 
the Church as a Societas Perfecta, an institution equipped with all 
that is necessary to a self-contained body-politic, perfect not indeed 
in the moral character of its members, but in organization, institutions, 
and the divine right to every thing necessary to the carrying out of 
its temporal ends. * * * That the mediaeval conception of the 
Kingdom of God as an omnipotent Church was consciously derived 
from Augustine, or was due to any conscious analysis of the idea of 
the Kingdom of God itself, is true only within very narrow limits. 
The process by which a conception of the Church, and of the Church’s 
relation to the State and Society, grew up, was unconscious, deter- 
mined not by theoretical but practical conditions. In Augustine, the 
organic, sub-conscious process rises for a moment into consciousness. 
Here is his importance. He registers for us the beginning of a pro- 
cess the full nature and destiny of which he could not fully realize, a 
process which could only be embodied in fact in conditions which 
Augustine neither knew nor foresaw, but which were none the less 
even then on their way to fulfilment.”’ 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth lectures, treating of the Kingdom of 
God respectively ‘sin the Mediaeval Theocracy,’”’ “in the Divergence 
of Modern Ideals,” and ‘sin Modern Thought, Word, and Life,’’ pre- 
sent a worthy continuation and completion of the able and suggestive 
discussion. Thrown, as the different aspects of the subject contin- 
ually are, under historic light and illustration, and subjected to the 
tests of both the Scriptures and experience, the whole work is at once 
full of interest and of instruction. The reader finds himself contin- 
ually coming upon illuminating passages, stimulating and enriching to 
thought. It is a work of high order, to be specially commended to 
the attention of the Christian ministry. 

M. VALENTINE 
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LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, 


Among the Telugoos, \lustrating Mission Work in India. By M. Julia 
Harpster, of the Mission of the Evangelical Lutheran Church at Gun- 
tur. Pp. 96. Price, 85 cents, net. 

Intelligent acquaintance with the surroundings and characteristics of 
the heathen is a great help in awakening interest in mission work, This 
well illustrated booklet by Mrs, Harpster is not a history of missions, but 
contains history in a nut shell. There are seventy-five half-tone pictures 
accompanied by sketches. Several views of the Rajahmundry Mission 
are included. Photographs of the staff of’ mission workers, twenty-five 
in number, and of céoperative conference workers, give an idea of the 
personnel of the field. The environment and natural characteristics of 
the natives in dress and employment give intelligent conceptions of the 
nature of the work. Views of buildings from the hut to the Vishnu Tem- 
ple, and from the Prayer House to the College and Boarding School, 
bring home to us in a more lively sense the reality of the work. This 
excellent product of the printer's art cannot but disseminate a more in- 
telligent appreciation of our work and workers in India. 

M. COOVER. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE EVANGELI- 
CAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


Lententide Sermonettes, By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia. 

These twenty-five sermonettes are thoughtful, brief discourses on 
themes pertaining mostly to our Lord's passion and sacred mission to 
men, They are not intended for doctrinal treatment in consecutive de- 
velopment of our Lord’s last ministry. They are general and devotional, 
and will prove spiritually stimulating to the pious reader. 

M. COOVER, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, BOSTON, MASS, 


The initial number, and one likely to attract widespread interest in the 
April number of the Atlantic Monthly, is one on “‘The New Army of the 
United States.” The “Play and the Gallery,” “Pan-American Diplo- 
macy,” and “Our State University,” are articles of exceptional merit. That 
always delightful writer, Agnes Repplier, contributes to this number a 
sketch called “Allegra.” 

The fiction of the issue includes the second installment of “Bylaw 
Hill,” by G. W. Cable; “A Tale of Languedoc,” by Mortimer O. Wil 
cox; and “A Siberian Evangeline,” by Anna Northend Benjamin. A 
number of choice poems, some valuable book reviews, and some particu- 
larly bright contributions to the Contributors’ Club are among the attrac- 
tions of this number of a magazine that never disappoints its readers. It 
steadfastly devotes itself to “Literature, Science, Art and Politics,” and as 
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a recent writer has said, has never yielded to the tendency to popularize 
its pages. We know of no magazine that can compare with it, 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN PUBLICATION BOARD, PITTSBURG, PA, «6 


Sunday School Hymnal, By authority of the English Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri and Other States. Pp. 464. Published 1901. 
The same with music. Pp. 443. ; 


We find in the Sunday School Hymnai a collection of hymns, services 
and chants, which will most effectively serve both as a vehicle for devo- 
tion and as a potent influence in cultivating good taste, wherever used. 
A Sunday school song book to fulfill the requirements of worship and 
education must consist of good tunes and worthy sentiment. There is 
no place for anything trivial or vitiating in it. The music, while attrac- 
tive, should be distinctively sacred, and the hymns reverent and appro- 
priate. These qualities are eminently prominent in the Sunday School 
Hymnal. The music of many of the 528 hymns is that of the old German 
Choriide—those classics of Lutheran Church music, doubtless the noblest 
form of congregational song ever written; others of later date and of 
English or American origin, have less grandeur, but are flowing and mel- 
odious; still others are essentially children’s songs, easy to grasp, yet 
thoroughly musical. Among the tunes we notice many old favorites, 
which will doubtless be readily recognized by Sunday schools, and are 
marked by their strength and simplicity. A few of the tunes are, how- 
ever, so altered as to be scarcely recognizable; whether this is an attempt 
to reproduce the original forms, we are unable to say ; but as examples, 
the new (?) rhythm of O/d Hundredth and Ein Feste Burg is so different 
from the usual form as to interfere seriously with an audience's ease in 
rendition. 

The general range of melody is good, neither too high nor too low; 
the most of the tunes have noble, expressive, sinewy melodies, such as 
will bring the worshiper into a proper attitude toward his Maker, and at 
the same time feed his mind and train his aesthetic nature. In fact, the 
standard maintained throughout the entire book is a very high one; the 
quality is of the best. It is a question, indeed, whether the adaptability 
of the book for general Sunday-school purposes is not somewhat impaired 
because of the high grade and churchly style of the music. Unless in 
Sunday schools where the children have been accustomed to the very 
best both at home and in the secular schools, the Hymaa/ could scarcely 
be profitably used. While the fact must be deplored, it is nevertheless 
generally true, that the music of Sunday schools has become largely sec- 
ularized, and savors of the opera, the concert, the military band or the 
music hall, Hence the class of music of the Aymna/, while it will be 
heartily welcomed by every musician and lover of true art, will hardly 
find general acceptance outside the limits of those churches which by 
parochial schools or otherwise have already trained their youth to enjoy 
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pure churchly music, The advance is too great to be spanned at once; 
education must be gradual. In many Sunday schools its contents would 
be deemed too much like the regular church hymnal to be used in the 
Sunday-school services. 

The topical arrangement of the hymns is a highly commendable fea- 
ture, and in this connection, too, the wide range of topics and lessons of 
the Church year covered, must be noted. There are thirty different 
topics, embracing all holidays and phases of Christian life. The placing 
of the lines of the first verse, properly syllabized, between the music, is 
another good feature; it would have been better yet, had all the verses 
of each hymn been printed thus, but this is frequently precluded because 
of the great number of verses some of the hymns have. And this isa 
most serious fault. Hymns with five to ten verses of twelve lines each 
—as for example, numbers 460, 416, 87, 346, 142, 143, 78—are out of 
place in a Sunday school song book. Unless the book is intended to be 
a collection of poetry—and the poems in the Sunday School Hymnai are 
often of great merit and beauty—no hymn for Sunday school purposes 
should contain beyond four verses, and better still, less. 

In a few places there is a very poor arrangement of words and music ; 
for example, No. 461 has the music and one verse upon one page, and the 
remaining two verses upon the opposite side of the same leaf. Nos. 417 
and 467 are similarly arranged. In glancing through the book one 
misses the names of the composer and poet of each number. Whilst 
this may not be a defect from some points of view, nevertheless an im- 
portant channel of imparting information to the young is neglected, and 
an aid to forming a proper standard of judgment left unemployed. In 
addition to the hymns, particular mention must be made of the splendid 
Order of Services, the collection of prayers and psalms, the catechism, 
and the musicianly chants, which the book contains. Among the latter 
the great church hymns of the ages, as the 7e Deum, the G/oria, the 
Sanctus, the Venzte, and others, are set to music of the most artistic type; 
the Responses in the Literary deserve especial mention also. 

The typographical work is neat and clean, compact without crowd- 
ing, and easily read and followed. The size and shape of both books 
are convenient for eye and hand, and their general appearance is at- 
tractive. Surely a Sunday school using this Aymma/ cannot fail in 
reaping a rich harvest in youthful minds thoroughly orthodox, youthful 
hearts entirely devotional, and youthful taste which will demand only 
the best. WM, W. FREY. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING CO.,, ST. LOUIS, 


Dr. Martin Luther's Siimmtliche Schriften. Siebenzehnter Band. 
Reformations Schriften. 2,261 columns. 4.50. 


This volume completes the Missouri revision of Walch’s edition of 
Luther’s Collective Works with the exception of Volume XXI, consisting 
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of Luther’s Letters, to which the editors will now give their attention be- 
fore proceeding with the index. This will require time, since the editors 
are in this line dependent on the editions published in Germany, and at 
present no sources are available beyond those of the Erlangen Letters, 
which stop with April 24, 1531. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the labor, care, and conscien- 
tiousness bestowed on this prodigious enterprise by the editors and pub- 
lishers. It is a marvel that so much labor of such a quality could have 
been accomplished in twenty years, It attests the power of appreciation 
and industry characteristic of German scholars, In the revision of the 
Walch text and translations, as well as in the exclusion of foreign mat- 
ter and the inclusion of additional material, the supreme aim has been 
to give the sense and import of Luther himself as accurately as pos- 
sible. 

The present volume contains the Reformation documents directed 
against the papists from 1538 to 1546, also those against the Reformed. 

What a blessing it would be to the Lutheran Church of America if its 
pastors generally could possess and use this vast collection of the teach- 
ings of the great Reformer, ° 

E. J. WOLF. 


Entwiirfe zu Katechesen iiber Luther's Kleiner Katechismus. Von Geo. 
Metzger, Professor am Concordia-Seminar zu St. Louis, Mo, 8vo. 
Pp. 295. 

This work appears in response to a request from pastors and teachers 
of the Missouri Synod for an explanation of Luther's Catechism. We 
do not hesitate to say that in our opinion this is in some respects one of 
the very best productions of its kind. It is indeed a compend of divinity 
that any person acquainted with the German language might study with 
profit. A just proportion of space is given to each of the six parts now 
usually printed in the Catechism, Of course the view-point is that of 
Missouri, We must take occasion to express decidedly our opposition to 
the teaching in regard to the Third Commandment. We do not believe 
that the Sabbath commandment in its spirit and essence was for the Jews 
only, and that this command in regard to the Jewish Sabbath has no 
authority for us Christians, so far as the essence of the sanctification of 
one-seventh of the time is concerned. “God has abolished the com- 
mandment of the Jewish Sabbath and has not put another day in the 
place of the Jewish Sabbath, (That is taught by all false churches now, 
namely, that we must no longer hold, according to God's command, the 
Sabbath, but another holy day, namely Sunday)” p. 30. 

Such teaching as this is helping verily, we believe, to empty our 
churches on Sunday, and to fill the public parks and theaters at the 
hours of divine service on the Lord’s day. The tree must be judged by 
its fruits, 


The following we regard as a dangerous admixture of truth and er- 
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ror: “Christians have power on earth to forgive sins, We have sinned 
against God, Thus God originally alone has the power to forgive sin. 
Christ through his suffering and death has acquired the forgiveness of 
sins for all men. God for Christ's sake is reconciled with all men. God 
now gives this power to his Christians to impart and to bestow upon men 
the acquired reconciliation and forgiveness, In the name of God they 
shall for Christ’s sake forgive sin” (p. 262). 

On the one hand we may charitably suppose that such teaching is ca- 
pable of an evangelical explanation, but an explanation of the Catechism 
ought not to need an explanation. On the other hand we believe thay 
the paragraph quoted involves logically the essence of Universalism, 
No man has the right even fo announce the forgiveness of sins, except 
upon the scriptural condition of repentance and faith. 

We are not surprised to find the following in this book: “ Zhe Lord's 
Supper ts the confession of the unity of the faith. Hence we cannot admin- 
ister the Lord’s Supper to those who are not one with us in the faith, who 
hold another, that is, a false faith, To do so we would acknowledge 
their false faith as correct” (p 294). 

Who has given this Missouri theologian the right to lay down the fun- 
damental postulate that “the Lord’s Supper is the confession of the unity 
of the faith? Paul says that it is “the communion,” We wonder if the 
Holy Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Francis, St. Theresa, or St. 
Elizabeth, would be admitted to the communion with our Missouri friends. 
We wonder if our author believes “one holy catholic Church” and “the 
communion of saints,” 

We cannot but think that such exclusiveness, whether practiced by the 
Baptists or by Lutherans, is absolutely without warrant in God's Word, 
and does immense injury to the cause of Christ. 

Parts of this book we heartily commend, and parts of it we as heartily 


condemn, 
J. W. RICHARD. 
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